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Bo ston, 


OT ONLY has the doll played 

a part in the lives of little girls, 

but it has also played an impor- 

tant part in children’s literature. So al- 
luring has the doll been that writers have 
taken time to record its adventures in en- 
tire books. And the stories relate the hap- 
penings that come to all kinds of dolls 
fashioned out of all kinds of materials. 

Leading the procession is that delight- 
ful book, Hitty, by Rachel Field (Mac- 
millan) which tells of a little wooden 
doll fashioned from a piece of ash tree. 
She was christened Mehitable but nick- 
named Hitty. This name was worked in 
tiny cross-stitches on her chemise and all 
through her hundred years that chemise 
stuck to her! Thus her real name stayed 
by her, though she sailed around the 
world and at one time became a god to 
cannibals. She had many loving mothers, 
enjoyed surprising days and deeds, and 
even posed satisfactorily for a daguerreo- 
type. Finally, she was auctioned off with 
other antiques, but endowed with the 
spirit of eternal youth, looked forward to 
travel by air at a future day. 

Mom Dau Jos by Erick Berry (Double- 
day, Doran) is the story of an African 
doll dressed as a well-bred man of a 

* This paper was written for a course in children’s 
literature given by the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 


cation under the direction of Miss Caroline J. Trommer, 
of Teachers College of the City of Boston. 
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Massachusetts 


Haussa tribe. His adventures were numer- 
ous. He was painted by a Lady in a White 
Sun Helmet; he became a tamer of lions; 
he consorted with a score of crocodiles; he 
became friends with a hyena; and he 
brought happiness to one little Sana. The 
ending is clever, for like so many of us, 
Mom Du Jos yearned for a listening ear. 

Margery Bianco's The Little Wooden 
Doll (Macmillan) lends itself admirably 
to reading aloud because it vividly and 
delightfully sets forth a wish-come-true. 
The little wooden doll had lived in an at- 
tic for many years. She cherished the fond 
hope that some day children would come 
to play with her again, but when they 
did they thought her ugly and were dis- 
agreeable. The doll was sad, but friendly 
mice and spiders helped her, like fairy 
godmothers, and a kind swallow told 
them of a lonely little girl who needed a 
doll. 

Poor Cecco by Margery Bianco (George 
H. Doran) tells of the adventures of a 
wooden dog, leader of many toys. Im- 
portant among them was a wooden doll, 
Jensina, at one time owned by gypsies. 
Adventures attended the wanderers, cul- 
minating when Jesina proved herself a 
heroine and rescued a comrade in danger. 

Marie Barrington’s Martin, The Goose 
Boy (Doubleday, Doran) is the story of 
a friendship between two children and a 
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wooden goose boy doll. The land of make- 
believe! It lives in this book. 

In The Memoirs of a London Doll by 
Richard Horne (Macmillan) Maria Pop- 
pet is the central character. Maria was 
fashioned by a famous family of doll- 
makers and sold to a store. Bought for 
little Ellen Plummy she soon found a new 
mamma, and a string of exciting adven- 
tures began. 

Pinocchio, that world famous story by 
C. Collodi (Ginn) is told in such fanci- 
ful and quaint style that it is sure to re- 
main dear to the child-heart forever. A 
magic piece of wood was fashioned into 
a marionette by Gepetto and called Pi- 
nocchio. He was a very naughty marion- 
ette and got into all sorts. of difficulties. 
As soon as he learned a most important 
lesson, to become thoughtful of others, he 
most amazingly was changed into a real 
boy. 

The German marionette, Kasperle, has 
long been popular in German homes. 
Kasperle’s Adventures by Josephine Siebe 
(Macmillan) has been translated for 
American children by Florence Geiser. 
Like Martin, the Gooseboy this story has 
its setting in the Black Forest. The land- 
scape, towns, people, and hamlets are 
charmingly depicted. Kasperle, the ma- 
rionette, ran away from his masters and 
cut many capers. During his wanderings 
he made many useful friends and was 
enabled to return to his home. Kasperle, 
too, learned a lesson and ventured no 
more from home. 

Rag dolls have always been favorites, 
perhaps because they are soft and cud- 
dly. The Little Rag Doll by Ethel Cal- 
vert Phillips (Houghton Mifflin) tells 
about Dilly. Dilly was a waif of a rag 
doll, befriended by a Mrs. Thimbletop (a 
doll fairy) and found by Debby, a kind 
little girl. Pretty Polly Perkins, also by 
Ethel Calvert Phillips (Houghton Mif- 
flin) was lost from an express wagon. 
Found by wee Alice McNabb and again 
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lost when her little mistress went to the 
city, she was discovered by still another 
mamma. What a clash there was when 
the three claimants came together! But 
one Grandmother gave a Christmas party 
and all ended happily. This is a good 
book to use from the social point of 
view. Three grandmothers are portrayed, 
each fascinatingly, and with different 
charm; the home life of three little girls 
is described; and the love of each child 
for her Polly is brought out most clearly. 

Polly Cologne by Abby Morton Diaz 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard) tells of a 
tag baby which disappeared mysteriously. 
A strange reward was offered for Polly's 
return and the entire town began to hunt, 
but on Christmas night it was Rover who 
brought the missing baby home. This is 
a fascinating mystery story. 

The Lonesomest Doll by Abbie Far- 
well Brown (Houghton Mifflin) is an ad- 
venture story. It is all about a real prin- 
cess, a threatened kidnapping, and a 
rescue effected by the lonesome dolly’s 
“ma-ma’’—a splendid climax. 

The paper doll is still a prime favorite 
with many children. In The Unhappy 
Paper Doll by Josephine Lawrence 
(Barse and Company) Miss Arabella 
Jane, usually called Miss Bella, is intro- 
duced. She was unhappy because her dress 
was so old-fashioned, if you please. 

Grandmother's Doll by Elizabeth G. 
Bouton (Duffield and Green) was a wax 
doll. She began her diary in 1875, and 
made a trip across the ocean with a French 
doll. Stage coach days, horse-car trans- 
portation, maple sugar parties, the fash- 
ions of the day, a balloon ascension, all 
had a place in that diary. 

But who ever heard of dolls without 
houses? The Doll’s House by Rose Fyle- 
man (Doubleday, Doran) is an intense- 
ly interesting story of a family of dolls. 
Whenever the little girl who owned the 
house went away those dolls did as they 
pleased. Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Go- 
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dolphin and family had a series of dollish 
adventures. The Noah’s Ark overturned, 
the captain (beloved by the Godolphin 
daughter) nearly fell into the fire, and a 
Teeny Family and a Jetty Family were 
most amusing . . . and all too human! 

Racketty Packetty House by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett (Century Company) 
tells of an old-fashioned doll’s house in- 
habited by Dutch dolls. The little girl to 
whom the house was willed did not care 
for it, but a visiting princess did, so the 
Racketty Packetty House went to a splen- 
did nursery in a palace. The preface of the 
book tells of fairy protection for dolls, 
who listen: to the tiny cries for help, that 
mere grown-up humans cannot hear. 

The Popover Family by Ethel Calvert 
Phillips (Houghton Mifflin) is a story of 
a family of dolls. They lived happily in a 
little, red doll house. Father was a long 
clothespin; mother was a doll; Loo-Loo, 
the baby, was a little glass bottle. The 
Popovers’ friend was a little rat named 
Brownie, who brought back to the attic 
all the news in the house. One day he 
went to the attic greatly excited. He made 
such a noise that the Popovers were 
frightened. He told the family that a little 
girl had come to visit and that she wanted 
to play with the red doll house. She did, 
too! 

The Story of the Live Dolls by Mrs. 
Josephine Gates tells of dolls in the vil- 
lage of Cloverdale. They all came to life 
one bright June morning and their ex- 
perience is beautifully related. 

Called by one reviewer “the most spon- 
taneous tale of the year” upon its publica- 
tion, Floating Island written by Anne 
Parrish (Harper Brothers) contains a lit- 
tle of the humor of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and some of the fascination 
of Robinson Crusoe as well as the sur- 
prises of the Swiss Family Robinson. It is 
brimming over with fun and is a highly 
imaginative tale of the strange adven- 
tures of Mr. and Mrs. Doll and their fam- 


ily shipwrecked on a tropical island. Mr. 
Doll recounts their experiences and draws 
the pictures. 

Floating Island gives in its introduc- 
tion a plea for a doll house lost. In this 
canary yellow house lived Mr. Doll, Mrs. 
Doll, William and Annabel Doll and 
Baby Doll, Dinah, the cook, Lobby, 
Chicky, Finny and Pudding. The family 
of dolls and the house had been sent by 
a man to his niece who lived in the 
tropics. The ship was wrecked and the 
dolls were separated. A crab helped Wil- 
liam to find his parents. Mr. Doll tried 
to rescue Dinah but a sea gull swooped 
down and caught her up just as he reached 
out for her. One adventure followed on 
the heels of another until at last came a 
rescue. 

The footnotes are fine explanations, 
and constitute a unique way of explaining 
difficult and unfamiliar expressions. 

After the child has become acquainted 
with dolls of fiction—wooden, rag, or 
paper—and with the settings in which 
they live—the tropics, Germany, England, 
Italy, America—and with their attractive 
houses—what next? Many fascinating ad- 
ventures are possible. Children enjoy 
these reading adventures with a surpris- 
ingly small amount of guidance. 


* * j%#* * 


A fourth grade teacher wishing to 
stimulate a group of children to a love 
of books wrote the following letter to 
ten children: 


Toy Land 
November 6, 1935 
Dear M———_, 

Christmas is coming and every little girl in 
this great universe will want a doll! For many 
years the greater number of my dolls have had 
golden hair with blue eyes. This year Mrs. Santa 
and I thought we'd develop a new line and make 
some story book dolls. 

I need your help and Cc— 
thinks you are a good reader I have decided to 
ask you and nine others to assist me. I want 


since Miss 
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to know just which of these story-book dolls 
little girls would like. Will you go to the library 
and read as many of these books as you possibly 
can before midnight the day before Christmas 
Eve? Miss C— will also receive a letter of in- 
structions from me and will help you. She will 
explain anything you want to know. 

Hurry and read because I shall send one 
of my elves to fetch your replies the day before 
Christmas Eve. Then I will make the three dolls 
that get the largest vote. 

Yours for a merry time, 
Santa Claus 


ENCLOSURE I: List IN SANTA’S LETTER 
Hitty—Rachel Field 
Memoirs of a London Doll—Richard Horne 
Little Wooden Doll—Margery Bianco 
Lonesomest Doll—Abbie F. Brown 
Mom Du Jos—Erick Berry 
Pretty Polly Perkins—F. C. Phillips 
Polly Cologne—Abby Morton 
Floating Island—Anne Parrish 
The Popover Family—F. C. Phillips 
The Doll’s House—Rose Fyleman 


ENCLOsuRE II: A BLANK TO BE FILLED 


hie Vien cari imate knees 
TIE A Lo oi aip.wma bie wise aie ea 
Why I think Santa Claus should make this doll 
I EUR i e's a baka 65Gia beak eines 


Bien shale 0 wont whoop 


As soon as the children received the 
letters they went joyously to their teacher. 
She showed them the following letter: 


Toy Land 
November 6, 1935 


My dear Miss C—: 


You have always been a great help to me at 
Christmas time when I have been wondering 
what books to send to children. I wonder if you 
will be just as interested in story book dolls? 
Your girls will tell you about my suggestion. 

Please have them fill out their blanks and give 
them to you. I will send my elves to fetch them 
before midnight the day before Christmas Eve. 

Gratefully yours, 
Santa Claus 


Everybody went to work. Suggestions 
were placed on the bulletin board as fol- 
lows: 


THINGS You MIGHT CARE TO DO AFTER 
READING A BOOK 


Write down the name of the book, author, pub- 
lisher and date. 

Note the exciting parts (give pages). 

Note the humorous parts (give pages). 

Note the sad parts (give pages). 

Note any beautiful descriptions (give pages). 

Write pages of any parts read aloud to any mem- 
ber or members of your family. 

What illustrations did you like best? 


A period at the close of each day was 
set aside to have the children tell their 
stories to the other pupils. Many spon- 
taneous activities developed from the 
reading in which the entire class partici- 
pated. A few of them follow. 


TWISTED NAMES 


What dolls’ names are here? 


1TtHT Hitty 
RAIMA TPOPEP Maria Poppet 
OMM UD SJO Mom Du Jos 
RM LDOL —Mr. Doll 
REPPVOO LIAMFY —Popover Family 
SPKRLEAE —Kasperle 


WHOo AM I? 


Children wrote four or five sentences about 
some doll. Other children tried to guess the name 
of the doll or book telling about it. 


PATCHWORK QUILT 


Beneath the picture of a doll was placed the 
author or title of a book. As soon as a child 
guessed the right author the picture was placed 
under it. This was a visualized form of the true- 
false test. 


TALKING DOLLS 
The names of dolls were written on a paper. 
The names of ‘““mammas’”’ were written on another 
paper. Dolls and mammas matched. Each child 
held one slip of paper and found her ‘‘partner.” 
At a given signal the dolls began to talk to their 
mammas. At the end of three or five minutes the 
mammas wrote a short account of their con- 
versation. Then the mammas talked and the dolls 
wrote. At end of a given time these papers were 
read aloud. 
AUCTION SALE 


A paper replica of the chief doll character in 
each book was made. These were auctioned off 
to the first bidder who determined his choice by 
the short incident told. This involved judgment 
and the correct use of English by the “‘auction- 


(Continued on page 304) 


The Extent of the Use of Manu- 
script Writing or Print-Script 


GERTRUDE DROHAN 


Cleveland School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N EXPERIMENTAL study of the 
use of print-script has been in 
progress in eight public schools 

of Minneapolis since the spring of 1933, 
and has resulted in the adoption of this 
system of writ- 
ing in all first 
grades of the 
city. As part of 
the study, a 
questionnaire to 
find out the ex- 
tent of the use 
of manuscript 
writing Or print- 
script was sent 
out by the writ- 
er, principal of 
one of the eight 
schools, on 
January 15, 
1936, to super- 
intendents in 
the ninety-three 
cities of 100,000 
and over, and in 
367 other cities 
selected arbitra- 
rily. There were 
two other pur- 
poses in sending 
out the questionnaire: to get the opinion 
of people who have had actual experi- 
ence in teaching manuscript writing or 
print-script, and to obtain the results of 
experimental studies carried on in other 
cities. Questionnaires were sent to cities 
in every state, but the inquiry was limited 





Print-script by 1-A (high first) grade pupils of the Cleveland 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Miss Edna R. Boyce, teacher. 


to public schools in United States cities 
of 10,000 or more. The information 
gained from this questionnaire is, of 
course, incomplete. It could not be other- 
wise, for to send a questionnaire to every 
city in the Unit- 
ed States, of 
10,000 or more, 
would be pro- 
hibitively —_ex- 
pensive. Even 
so, complete re- 
turn of replies 
could not be ex- 
pected. The in- 
formation gain- 
ed shows a cross 
section of actual 
conditions in re- 
gard to the use 
of manuscript 
writing or print- 
script in the 
United States in 
1936. 

Use of the 
two names — 
manuscript writ- 
ing and print- 
script — needs 
some explana- 
tion. They are sometimes used inter- 
changeably. Manuscript writing, accord- 
ing to Miss Marjorie Wise, an English 
woman who is an authority on the subject 
and who introduced manuscript writing 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1921, “is the name given to a 
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simplified form of handwriting which 
aims at greater legibility, beauty and 
speed. . . . It is, in effect, a return to the 
fifteenth century Italian cursive handwrit- 
ing.’ Print-script is a name often used 
in England and in some places in the 
United States. It generally designates a 
form of manuscript writing more closely 
resembling the print commonly used in 
books, magazines, and papers. 

From 346 replies to the 460 question- 
naires sent out (a return of 75.2 per 
cent), much information has been ob- 
tained. One hundred twenty-one cities of 
10,000 or more in 36 states, in the spring 
of 1936, were teaching manuscript writ- 
ing or print-script. Only a few of these 
used the name, print-script. It was learned 
that only three cities had discontinued the 
teaching of manuscript writing; that only 


1 Wise, Marjorie, On the Technique of Manuscript 
Writing, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1924, p. xiti. 


two, using it in the spring of 1936, in- 
tended to discontinue it; that four were 
undecided about continuing it; that all 
others—115 cities—intended to continue 
teaching it; that thirteen of these were 
planning to extend the teaching of 
either to grades beyond the primary or to 
other than experimental buildings. In 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, II- 
linois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Mis- 
souri, there appears to be wider use of this 
system of writing than in other states. 
Some of the largest cities—100,000 and 
over—that are using manuscript writing 
or print-script are Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; El Paso, Texas; Hous- 
ton, Texas; Flint, Michigan; Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota; Des Moines, Iowa; St. 
Louis, Missouri; Long Beach, California. 
Several other of the largest cities are ex- 
perimenting with manuscript writing or 
print-script in a few buildings. 





Print-script by 1-B (low first) grade pupils of the Cleveland School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Miss Elsa Koehler, teacher. 
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The grades in which manuscript writ- 
ing Of print-script is most commonly 
taught are first and second, though it is 
optional, in some cities, in higher grades. 

A study of the information obtained 
from the questionnaires shows that after 
manuscript writing had been experi- 
mented with for twelve years, its use in- 
creased greatly within the last three years. 
It has been taught in some public schools 
for from ten to fifteen years—in Me- 
thuen, Massachusetts; Corning, New 
York; Bloomfield, New Jersey; Summit, 
New Jersey; Ambridge, Pennsylvania; 
Blytheville, Arkansas; Lancaster, Ohio; 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; Winnetka, IIli- 
nois; Kalamazoo, Michigan; St. Cloud, 
Minnesota; Bellingham, Washington. 
The majority of cities report its use for 
the last three years, only. 

It is known that manuscript writing or 
print-script is taught in many public 
schools in cities of less than 10,000, and 
in many private schools throughout the 
country; however, the study reported in 
this article did not include these. 

One of the purposes of sending out the 
questionnaire was to get the opinion of 
people who have had actual experience 
in teaching manuscript writing or print- 
script. This was an interesting part of the 
questionnaire, for many people who had 
had no actual experience gave their opin- 
ions very freely, showing considerable 
prejudice without having any basis of fact 
or of experimental evidence. 

Nine advantages of print-script, most 
commonly mentioned, were listed in the 
questionnaire, with the request that the 
superintendent check those he believed 
valid claims. These are given below, with 
a number after each one, indicating how 
many superintendents concurred in the 
Opinion expressed. 

1. Only one alphabet has to be learned. 
80 

2. Unjoined letters are easier for chil- 
dren to make. 90 


3. It is easier to teach. 78 

4. Better results are obtained. 83 

5. It takes less space. 30 

6. Children feel greater power in ac- 
complishment. 73 

7. Children’s written composition 
work is more freely expressed. 60 

8. Children’s spelling is improved. 
54 

9. Children learn to read more easily. 
88 


Twenty-three other advantages were 
written in by people who answered the 
questionnaire. One, that manuscript writ- 
ing or print-script is easier for little chil- 
dren to learn than cursive writing because 
the unjoined letters require less muscular 
control, this writer believes, is a very real 
and a very important advantage. 

Five disadvantages of manuscript writ- 
ing or print-script, most commonly men- 
tioned, were listed in the questionnaire 
and are given below with a number after 
each, indicating how many superintend- 
dents concurred in the opinion expressed. 

1. It is slow. 33 

2. Children may be unable to read cur- 
sive writing. 38 

3. Manuscript writing or print-script 
may have no individuality. 22 

4, Eventually children will have to 
learn cursive writing, anyway. 44 

5. Children and parents feel disap- 
pointed when cursive writing is not 
taught. 23 


Ten other disadvantages were written 
in by people who answered the question- 
naire. Many qualifying remarks were 
written in, showing that there was not 
complete agreement with the statements 
made. There were a great many remarks 
written in to refute the statements of dis- 
advantages. 

One discriminating superintendent 
who is an outstanding progressive in edu- 
cation pointed out that some of the state- 
ments of advantages and disadvantages 
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that were in the questionnaire are not 
matters to be judged by opinion, but by 
Statistical evidence, which, in some in- 
stances, is available. Number eight of the 
advantages listed—children’s spelling is 
improved—is, indeed, a subject for statis- 
tical investigation. This criticism of the 
questionnaire is accepted. An improve- 
ment could have been made in the lists 
offered for checking. 

From the answers to the questionnaires, 
it was clear that, in general, people who 
have had actual experience with manu- 
script writing or print-script are convinced 
that its many advantages outweigh any 
disadvantages, real or imaginary, that it 
may have. 

As to information concerning results 
of experimental studies undertaken in 
other cities, it was found that results from 
only one city were available, and these in 
brief form, only. This fact indicates the 
need of investigation in a very interesting 
field. 

In Minneapolis, print-script was intro- 
duced as an experiment to determine 
whether or not its use by first grade .pu- 
pils would be of benefit to them in learn- 
ing to read. Results have been very satis- 
tory. After trial in eight buildings for two 
years, use of print-script was extended to 
several other buildings, and now, after 
three years, it is general in all first grades 
of the city and will be extended to all sec- 
ond grades. The relationship between use 
of print-script and accomplishmnt in 
other subjects—reading, written expres- 
sion, and spelling—is being studied, and 
already statistical data have been obtained 
proving that this relationship is very de- 
finite and that use of print-script by pri- 
mary pupils is a distinct advantage. 
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The Influence of the Typewriter 
on Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School 


RALPH HAEFNER 
New York City 


N A morning in early autumn the 
hands of the school room clock 
point to nine. From a low cabi- 

net a first grade boy eagerly pulls out a 
square black case. With moderate effort 
he places it on a table and removes the 
cover. Before him stands a portable type- 
writer, as bright as his own eyes Soon 
from beneath his fumbling hands emerge 
words, slowly ranging themselves in even 
lines across the paper: house house house, 
or It is cold this morning, or A boy can 
hop—Yes.' At last the page is filled; the 
writer holds it before him, reading what 
he has typed. 

Across the hall a second grade girl in- 
tently types riddles, reading and answer- 
ing them as she works: 

I am a baby. 

I have four legs. 

I drink milk. 

My mother has milk for me. 


My mother is a cow. 
What am 1?—a calf. 


In a third grade room a member of the 
mechanical staff is typing narrow-column 
“copy” for the weekly newspaper: 

How to Be HEALTHY 


When you go to bed you 
should put up the 
window in your room. 
Little children must 
drink a lot of milk and 
eat a lot of fruit. 


1 The illustrations used in this section are taken from 
the writer’s volume entitled The Typewriter in the Primary 
and Intermediate Grades and are quoted with the permission 
of the publisher, The Macmillan Company. 
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Upstairs a fifth grade pupil is enlarg- 
ing his vocabulary by typing synonyms 
for a list of words: 


courageous — _ brave 
grant — give 
sneer — scoff 
physician — doctor 
agriculture — farming 


A sixth grader types his reports on a 
piece of outside reading: 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

Gulliver landed on an Island. When he went 
to go back to his boat he found it had sailed away 
and left him. He went back and found that in- 
stead of being on a land with little people who 
he could hold in his hand they could hold him in 
their hands. 

They treated him just like a baby. There was 
a little girl of seven years old who was four times 
as big as him. Instead of sleeping in a bed he 
slept in a crib. 

The story you have just read is taken from 
the book called ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.’”’ Gulliver's 
Travels is a very interesting book. Gulliver went 
to two places. First place he went he found people 
that was as big as his little finger. Next place he 
went the people were so big he could not see their 
heads. Their heads were in the clouds. 

I think children would rather read this book 
silently as it has very hard words. 

This book also has poems. We started to 
read this book just a few weeks ago and now we 
are almost finished. I think if you read this book 
you will like it. 

So in the classrooms of America a new 
sound—the crisp click of the typewriter 
—is slowly adding itself to the familiar 


symphony of rustling books, sqeaking 
chalk, and childish chuckles. And the fin- 
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ished pages emerging from the machines 
are filled with words, phrases, sentences, 
vocabulary exercises, comprehension 
tests, and book reports—types of ma- 
terials common to reading instruction. 
But do such typing activities contribute 
positively to reading ability? And if so, in 
what ways and to what degree? 


READING AND WRITING 


Although reading and writing are both 
concerned with thought expressed in 
words, they use different sets of letter 
symbols. In books, words are presented in 
printed letters; while in writing, script or 
cursive letters are employed. And some 
of the most frequently used letters differ 
markedly in the two forms, e.g. a, @, rf, 
and s; others vary at least in minor de- 
tails. 

But discerning first grade teachers have 
long suspected that this dualism in letter 
symbols contributed difficulties to begin- 
ning reading. To avoid early confusions 
between the two sets of characters, teach- 
ers have often used print letters for black- 
board and chart material needed in read- 
ing. In addition, script writing by children 
has sometimes been postponed until read- 
ing was well started, usually about the 
middle of the first grade. 

But many schools have remained con- 
vinced that children should begin writ- 
ing early. So for a number of years manu- 
script, or print-like, letters have been re- 
placing the cursive type in first grade. Be- 
cause of the close similarity between 
manuscript characters and book print, it 
was assumed that this shift would render 
writing an aid to reading, rather than an 
interference. 

The comparative effects of manuscript 
and cursive writing on beginning reading 
have been subjected to experimental 
study.” Measured by standard instruments, 
such as the Gates Primary Reading Tests 


2 Voorhis, Thelma G., The Relative Merits of Cursive 


and Manuscript Writing. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 


and the Detroit Word Recognition Test, 
first grade children who wrote with 
manuscript characters made greater prog- 
ress in comprehension of printed material 
than those using cursive letters. Thus, 
merely bringing the shape of written let- 
ters into closer conformity with printed 
ones had the effect of improving chil- 
dren’s word recognition, phrase and sen- 
tence comprehension, and understanding 
of directions. 

But in shape, typed characters are even 
more similar to book print than are manu- 
script letters; in fact, they are practically 
identical with them. And close similarity 
in size can be achieved by equipping ma- 
chines for lower grade use with “primer” 
type, which is almost identical with that 
used in books for young children. In ad- 
dition, a typewriter always enables a child 
to obtain a degree of letter perfection not 
possible in any form of handwriting, 
whether cursive or manuscript. Finally, in 
first grade, children can operate a type- 
writer faster than they can write by hand,” 
thus obtaining increased contact with 
clear letters. 

Solely on the basis of the above con- 
siderations, therefore, it might be argued 
that use of the typewriter in first grade 
would make a positive contribution to be- 
ginning reading. But the problem has 
been attacked experimentally by a num- 
ber of workers, the study of Unzicker* 
being especially detailed and carefully 
controlled. 


TYPING AND READING COMPREHENSION 


Obviously, comprehension, or ability to 
obtain thought from printed material, is 
the practical test of reading success. To 
determine the typewriter’s possible con- 
tribution, the reading progress of chil- 


3 Wood, Ben D. and Freeman, Frank N., An Experi- 
mental Study of the Educational Influences of the Type- 
writer in the Elementary School Classroom. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

4 Unzicker, Cecilia E., An Experimental Study of the 
Use of the Typewriter on Beginning Reading. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. 








INFLUENCE OF THE TYPEWRITER ON READING 


dren using machines was compared direct- 
ly with that of children working entirely 
by hand. For each group reading instruc- 
tion was kept as nearly identical as pos- 
sible. 

Measured by such instruments as the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests, the Hag- 
gerty Reading Examination, and the De- 
troit Word Recognition Test, some first 
grade groups of typing children showed 
definite superiority over children who 
wrote by hand, a year’s use of machines 
accounting for a month’s additional prog- 
ress in comprehension of words, phrases, 
sentences, and paragraphs.° Other groups 
of first grade children who typed during 
a school year showed no greater ability 
to obtain thought from printed material 
than did non-typing children.° To provide 
more conclusive evidence as to the type- 
writer's effects on reading comprehension, 
further research is therefore needed. 


TYPING AND PERCEPTION IN READING 


Successful comprehension of printed 
material depends upon close observation 
of small characteristics which distinguish 
the configurations of words, e.g. the dif- 
ference between d and ¢ in and and ant, 
the e and a in send and sand, the o and 
u in for and fur. Measured by the Gates 
Visual Perception Tests, children who 
had typed for a year were found slightly 
superior to non-typing children in ability 
to note small differences in geometrical 
designs and small differences in words.’ 
Apparently the clear impressions of 
words obtained in typing carried over to 
reading, contributing to improvement of 
visual perceptions. 

Because the typewriter, like the pen 
and the pencil, is an instrument for mak- 
ing visual records, it would not be ex- 


5 Ibid. 

® Wood, Ben D. and Freeman, Frank N., op. cit.; 
Spencer, Herbert L., An Experimental Study Showing the 
Relative Influences of the Typewriter on the Various Phases 
of Reading Ability Among Elementary School Pupils. Un- 
published doctor's dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 
1934. 


™Unzicker, Cecilia E., op. cit. 
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pected greatly to improve auditory per- 
ceptions. Yet, measured on the Gray Oral 
Reading Paragraphs, first grade children 
who had typed a year proved somewhat 
superior, both in quality and in speed, 
in word pronunciation to those who had 
written by hand.* Since to an important 
degree oral reading depends upon accu- 
rate perceptions, it seems probable that 
the typewriter’s influence was exerted 
through provision of clearer word impres- 
sions. 


TYPING AND EYE MOVEMENTS IN 
READING 


While comprehension of printed ma- 
terial depends fundamentally on clear 
perceptions of words and phrases, effec- 
tive eye movements are also important. 
Low quality reading may in part be due 
to halting and jerky movements of the 
eyes in looking across the page. Children 
who typed during the first grade were 
observed by their teachers to read with 
more fluency, better expression, and 
greater smoothness than those who wrote 
by hand. Larger eye span and superior 
ocular control are thought to explain 
these differences in favor of the typing 


group.” 


TYPING AND INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE READING 


In the primary grades a large number 
of the basic reading skills are formed. In 
the intermediate grades reading in con- 
nection with the content subjects—his- 
tory, geography, and literature—pro- 
vides wide opportunities for improving 
perceptual accuracy, comprehension, 
rate, and ocular control. In these com- 
plex reading situations, it might be sup- 
posed, however, that no one factor, 
such as use of the typewriter, would exert 
measurable influence. 

Yet, the typewriter’s effect on inter- 


8 Ibid. 


® Unzicker, Cecilia E., op. cit. 
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mediate grade reading has been found to 
be both positive and of moderate degree. 
On the Stanford Achievement Reading 
Tests, measuring understanding of words 
and sentences, children who typed ob- 
tained higher scores than those who did 
most of their writing by hand.** And even 
on the Sangren-Woody Reading Tests, 
which measure such general outcomes as 
obtaining the central thought of material, 
following directions, and organizing 
subject-matter, children who typed scored 
higher than those who worked by hand.” 


TYPING AND READING IN RELATION 
TO NATIVE ABILITY 


Slow reading progress is often related 
directly to poor native ability. In apprais- 
ing the educational value of the type- 
writer, its effects on children of differing 
ability should receive consideration. To 
study this problem, typing and non-typing 
children were grouped on the basis of 
intelligence quotients. 

First grade children with I.Q.’s rang- 
ing from 80 to 89 and from 90 to 109 
benefited more in reading from use of the 
typewriter than did children with much 
higher or much lower native ability.’” 
The reading of children with average or 
less than average ability was thus defi- 
nitely aided by the typewriter—a fact 
worth consideration when remedial de- 
vices for dull pupils are chosen. 

In second and third grades, the type- 
writer's influence on reading has been 
found greatest for children of average or 


10 Wood, Ben D. and Freeman, Frank N., 
Spencer, Herbert L.., of cit. 
11 ste Herbert I ~~ a 


nzicker, Cecilia E., op. cit. 


oP. et. ; 


superior ability—those in 1.Q. groups for 
90 to 109 and from 110 to 119."* Use of 
the machine had less effect on the reading 
of very bright and very dull children in 
these two primary grades. In the inter- 
mediate grades—fourth, fifth, and sixth 
—the evidence as to the typewriter’s ef- 
fect on the reading of children with vary- 
ing native ability is not so clear-cut, fur- 
ther experimentation being needed at that 
point. 
CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the evidence now at 
hand, the typewriter appears to exert a 
favorable influence on primary grade 
reading. It seems to aid in the compre- 
hension of words, phrases, and _para- 
graphs. It contributes to clearer visual 
word perceptions, and probably to more 
meaningful auditory impressions. The 
machine may also aid in the development 
of eye control, resulting in smoother 
movements and more favorable span. 

In the intermediate grades the type- 
writer has a definitely positive effect on 
pupils’ comprehension of words and 
sentences. It also aids in the types of read- 
ing involved in following directions, 
reading for central thought, and organiz- 
ing material. 

Thus, while the volume of experi- 
mental evidence is still somewhat limited, 
it may be safely concluded that the type- 
writer influences elementary school read- 
ing in a positive manner and to an impor- 
tant degree. And the unexplored possibili- 
ties of the machine in relation to reading 
are sO Many and so attractive as to warrant 
much further careful, detailed research. 


13 Wood, Ben D. and Freeman, Frank N., op. cit. 





The Library and “An Experience 
Curriculum in English’ 


Lou L. LABRANT 
Ohio State University 


N Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish,’ published only a year ago, 
is already influencing the course 

of study in many schools. There is always 
danger in popular revision that the 
change may be confined to stated ob- 
jectives and superficial devices, and that 
basic understandings may not be involved 
at all. A teacher eager to join the ranks 
of progressives recently asked the ques- 
tion: ““How can I put the teaching of The 
Lady of the Lake on an experience basis 
in my ninth grade class?” The question 
is but little less absurd than the pro- 
cedures of many curriculum revisers who 
re-arrange old materials, add a little in- 
formality to class discussions and present 
the result as a mark of progress. We must 
consequently beware lest many so-called 
“experience curriculums” be set up with- 
out recognition of opportunity for nor- 
mal, strong and complex experiences, 
within which language development in 
reading, writing, talking and listening is 
an integral factor. Although the curricu- 
lum report of the National Council as- 
suredly represents in its title and intro- 
ductory chapters a most commendable 
emphasis on meaningful experiences in 
reading, writing and speaking, the illus- 
trative material seems to the writer to 
fail at least in part as a picture of lan- 
guage development inherently a part of 
an integrated development. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to consider but one 
phase of a growing acquaintance with 

1 An Experience Curriculum in English: A Report of 
a Commission of the National Council of Teachers of 


English. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chairman. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935. 


literature—experience in the library with 
books and other printed materials. Two 
sections of the report seem pertinent: 
“Literature Experiences” and “Reading.” 
(In the present discussion the writer will 
use the term “reading” as inclusive of 
both “‘literature’’ and other reading ma- 
terials. After all, one does read litera- 
ture.) The report states (page 4) that 
English should provide the communica- 
tion, which includes speaking, writing, 
listening, and reading, to conduct social 
activities, and should provide also, in- 
direct experiences. 

It is evident from study of the prin- 
ciples further stated, and of the illustra- 
tive materials, that the authors are think- 
ing of extensive facilities. Following each 
“Primary Objective’ appear paragraphs 
of “Typical Materials” which occupy al- 
most half the space given to Parts II 
(Literature) and III (Reading). The ma- 
terials are at that merely suggestive and 
intentionally the committee leaves them 
incomplete. The inference is clear that 
the teacher and his pupils will select from 
generous sources those materials adapted 
to the needs and interests of the pupils. 
This is illustrated by the statements that 
the ideal of a well-rounded personality 
may be attained through a wide variety 
of reading experiences (page 20); and 
that pupils should be given frequent ex- 
perience in choosing their own reading, 
which should involve finding reading ma- 
terial, selecting “liked” authors, and con- 
sulting classified book lists and journals 
of criticism (page 21). 

There may be those who would ques- 
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tion the validity of some of the foregoing 
statements, but it could scarcely be ar- 
gued that the committee failed to advo- 
cate wide reading as a desirable outcome, 
and individualized reading as a factor in 
developing interest and breadth of ex- 
perience. It becomes the more surprising 
and disappointing then to discover that 
among the many materials, objectives, 
and enabling objectives, there is practic- 
ally no reference to the library, or for 
that matter, to experiences in selecting. 
There is the possibility that the committee 
felt this whole matter too involved, too 
intimately a part of the fabric of read- 
ing, to be presented in the form which 
the report follows. Such a reason, how- 
ever, should have indicated a basic in- 
adequacy in the form of the report. If 
no better form were possible, then surely 
a statement should have accompanied the 
illustrative materials. To the writer of 
the present paper, many units and ob- 
jectives illustrate this lack of a broad con- 
ception of experience; but the omission 
of experiences in selecting books in a 
natural manner, and of use of the library, 
is in itself a serious matter. Certainly this 
paper does not advocate didactic teach- 
ing about the library. The common prac- 
tice of introducing a set of lectures or 
lessons on library use is about as barren 
as teaching about semi-colons to the pupil 
who has written no sentence needing one. 
If the curriculum is to be an experience 
curriculum in truth, the specific learnings 
must be parts of meaningful wholes. But 
how can pupils select books without a 
library (school, private, public) or a book 
store? Surely use of the library is a con- 
stant necessity. It may be argued that this 
use is implied. But would it not be as logi- 
cal to imply that using the telephone is im- 
plied in an oral English experience? Per- 
haps it is presumptuous to mention sins 
of omission. If so, the present paper may 
still call attention to two important mat- 
ters not discussed by An Experience Cur- 
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riculum but essential to a wide reading 
program on an experience basis: (1) 
marked increase in library facilities in 
most (if not all) schools; and (2) im- 
proved administration of libraries to fa- 
cilitate the use of books and other printed 
materials. 

It has been the writer’s responsibility 
to work with elementary and secondary 
school teachers who were active in de- 
veloping functional language programs 
within the last two years. Since the pub- 
lication of the curriculum committee’s re- 
port, this document has been used by 
many of these teachers as a basis for the 
revision. Almost without exception there 
has been the difficulty of giving anything 
but verbal acceptance to the reading pro- 
gram because of lack of books. The report 
urges teachers of English (grade and high 
school) to be aware of the reading needs 
of pupils in all areas. In many places, 
however, the work in social studies and 
science is conducted through text books, 
and the library is bare of additional ma- 
terials dealing with these subjects. The 
situation is not much better in the realm 
of so-called pleasure or leisure reading. 
All too frequently a few classics remote 
in point of view from the life about the 
child and a few sets of readers comprise 
the materials through which the pupil is 
to develop ability to make choices, and 
the rich experience in reading which the 
report suggests. Before any real change 
can be made in the situation, greatly in- 
creased facilities must be secured. It is 
essential that this emphasis be given at 
once unless we are willing to let the cur- 
riculum report wait for a gradual growth 
of libraries. In the latter case there is 
real danger that long before we are ready 
to use the report it will be hopelessly out 
of date. 

Many schools are attempting to meet 
the need through anthologies. These may 
be of some aid, but their assistance is 
meagre at best. Certainly no intelligent 
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person would agree that one volume can 
be a library, or that experience in dis- 
covery of literature or printed informa- 
tion should be restricted to the indexes 
of half a dozen books. This is not an ex- 
treme picture. The National Council has 
recently recognized the difficulty and as 
a first step appointed a committee whose 
work it is to promote the development 
of adequate school libraries. We are, in- 
deed, in need of an immediate supple- 
ment to the curriculum report. Adminis- 
trators have been eager to recognize the 
work of the Council, and would un- 
doubtedly accept a further statement on 
means. It is unfortunate that the report 
itself does not make explicit the fact that 
its demands go far beyond the offerings 
in text books. Had the suggestive units 
described procedures in selection and 
mentioned the library directly there might 
be less misunderstanding about the de- 
mands of the new approach. There is 
no example, for instance, of the search 
through chapter headings, glossaries, 
page headings, or the actual scanning of 
pages to discover a needed piece of in- 
formation. Many articles suitable for ele- 
mentary school children appear in peri- 
odicals but never reach The Reader's 
Guide, Experience with books, if it is 
really life-experience, might well include 
the setting up of reserve shelves by 
pupils. (Perhaps such experience would 
produce college students who could find 
a book without a mimeographed bibliog- 
raphy.) While no mention is made of 
browsing, it, also, is an essential to the 
discovery of books. The curriculum has 
much to say about enjoying various kinds 
of plays, poems, and other literary pieces, 
but provides no patterns dealing with 
selection. Experience in selection should 
include handling books, sampling chap- 
ters, choosing according to desirable for- 
mat, all matters normally carried on in 
a library with both freedom and leisure 
for careful consideration. These of course 
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are not isolated experiences; but neither 
is such an objective as ‘“Toenjoy the phys- 
ical response to rhythm” (page 31). 

The foregoing points to a further omis- 
sion: the report ignores the librarian as 
a teacher. Perhaps many librarians do not 
teach in any effective way; but undoubt- 
edly many do. Moreover An Experience 
Curriculum in English does not offer a 
mere description of present practice, but, 
as the introduction says, ‘contents itself 
with presenting the essential principles 
and illustrative embodiments of those 
principles.” There appears, consequently, 
no justification for failing to recognize 
the importance of library work. This does 
not mean that the curriculum should in- 
troduce, as some courses of study have, 
lectures to children on how to use the li- 
brary. It does mean that children learn 
to use the library effectively, just as they 
learn to write effectively, when they have 
skilled guidance. It becomes imperative 
therefore, that the librarian understand 
the objectives or principles of the English 
curriculum and share in responsibility for 
them. In many schools the librarian is 
visiting classes, sharing in discussion, and 
by her understanding making possible 
rich experiences with books. Such pro- 
cedures are not suggested by the report. 
Moreover, Appendix C, ‘Teacher Educa- 
tion in English” lists professional sub- 
jects for teachers of English, and sup- 
porting subjects such as European his- 
tory, but makes no mention of library 
procedures as desirable materials, nor 
of library work as a related field of 
effort. 

Newer findings in psychology empha- 
size the complex nature of learning and 
the necessity for considering the whole 
situation rather than limited, circum- 
scribed bits. We are discovering that dis- 
crimination is not acquired by adding a 
number of discrete experiences in judg- 
ing, but is a large experience in which 
the whole situation is involved. Choosing 
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Contemporary Poetry for 
Children 


WALTER BARNES 


New York University 


(Concluded from November ) 


A. A. MILNE 


If one could examine the verses of 
A. A. Milne’ objectively and critically, he 
might find himself in square opposition 
to a wide-spread belief that Milne is the 
most important children’s poet of our 
times. But it is almost impossible to re- 
sist the fellow; he has such disarming 
ways you can’t pull a critical gun on him. 

To begin with, he has a most winning 
attitude toward children. He loves them 
warmly, loves them as he himself says, 
for their ‘artless beauty, innocent grace, 
unstudied abandon of movement,” loves 
them as a father and as a poet. But also 
he knows them intimately, and is keenly 
aware of their selfishness, their animal- 
ism, their cruelty. He is attached to them 
closely enough to insinuate himself into 
their points of view, to share their emo- 
tions, to be, as we say, “one with them,” 
yet is detached from them far enough to 
get a clear perspective on them and to 
regard them as lovable, fine, and frail— 
and amusing. 

Christopher Robin is one of the most 
attractive small boys to be found in chil- 
dren’s poetry. Probably he is a bit too 
winsome and wistful, too cute and cun- 
ning, too Fauntleroyish to be a favorite 
among the devotees of Tom Sawyer. But 
the essential child, the boy, is there. He 
gets impatiently emphatic when grownup 
folks exhort him to be careful: “I never 
did, I never did, I never did like ‘Now 
take care dear!’ He is bored stiff by hav- 

1When We Were Very Young and Now We Are Six. 


Verses are quoted by permission of the publishers, E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 


ing to keep up a show of politeness when 
asked foolish questions about his health; 
he isn’t above enjoying himself at his 
parents’ expense when he has the 
sneezles. In “If I Were King” he shows 
his resentment at having to do so many 
silly things at the command of grown- 
ups. He is a true child, too, in his egotism, 
his self absorption. On that notable oc- 
casion when he and Alice went to Buck- 
ingham Palace to watch the changing of 
guards, Christopher Robin’s one spoken 
comment was an out-spoken question: 
“Do you think the King knows all about 
me?” And the most significant feature of 
his visit to the zoo is expressed in: “But 
I give buns to the elephant.” His Christo- 
pher Robin is a normal human creature 
in his conviction that he is not only the 
“cynosure of neighboring eyes’ but the 
center of the universe. 

He is child-like also in his obsession 
in games. But it should be noted that they 
are nearly all “pretending” games, wish- 
ing games. For this boy, like those other 
boys in The Child’s Garden and in The 
Child in the House has little chance to 
tussle and squabble with other chaps. 
His steady companions are his nurse, his 
parents, and one or two shadowy, occa- 
sional children. Hence it is Pooh the 
teddy-bear who is his real buddy. 

Wherever I am, there’s always Pooh, 
There’s always Pooh and me. 

Whatever I do, he wants to do. 

“Where are you going today?” says Pooh; 
“Well, that’s very odd ‘cos I was too, 


Let's go together,’’ says Pooh, says he. 
“Let's go together,”’ says Pooh. 
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Having no flesh and blood playmate, 
Christopher Robin’s loneliness creates 
from “airy nothing’’ the mysterious 
Binker. 
Binker—what I call him—is a secret of my own, 
And Binker is the reason why I never feel alone. 
Playing in the nursery, sitting on the stair 
Whatever I am busy at, Binker will be there. 


Oh, Daddy is clever, he’s a clever sort of man, 
And Mummy is the best since the world began, 
And Nanny is Nanny, and I call her Nan— 
But they can’t 
See 
Binker 
And he compensates for lack of play- 
mates by the agility of his fancy. “There 
is society where none intrudes,” says 
Byron, and Christopher Robin has found 
it; and, 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation, 


he throws himself into a head-spinning 
whirligig of make-believe activities. In 
“Nursery Chairs,” he is an explorer on 
the Amazon, then a lion in his cage, 
then in a ship at sea; and he is gravely 
concerned as to which role he shall play. 
Shall I go off to South America? 
Shall I put out in my ship to sea? 
Or get in my cage and be lions and tigers ? 
Or—shall I be only me? 


In ‘The Island” he goes ‘way off to an 

island in the South Seas (which he visual- 

izes in close detail) all by himself— 

And I'd say to myself as I looked so lazily down at 
the sea: 

“There's nobody else in the world, and the world was 
made for me.” 


In “Busy” he is a muffin man, then a 
postman, then a tram, then a traveler es- 
caping from a bear, then an “Elephant 
behind another elephant behind another 
Elephant who isn’t really there.” ‘‘Every- 
thing by starts and nothing long”’; a pas- 
sionate frenzy of fanciful play. One need 
not feel sorry about Christopher Robin’s 
loneliness, for he has within himself in- 


finite variety. Besides, he likes to be alone, 
as witness ‘‘Solitude’’: 


I have a house where I go 
Where there’s too many people. 
I have a house where I go 
Where no one can be; 
I have a house where I go, 
Where nobody ever says “No” 
Where no one says anything—so 
There is no one but me. 


These are revealing impressions of the 
psychology of a delightful little boy. A 
boy who is being initiated into the con- 
ventions of gentility, perhaps too pre- 
cipitately, but who nevertheless reveals 
glimpses of the primordial stuff of Adam 
—if Adam had been born a boy—who 
might be improved a bit by rowdy play 
with a gang, but would thereby forfeit 
the distinctive charm of Christopher 
Robin. Perhaps he is more appealing to 
adults than to children, indeed I think he 
is; but I can recall the affirmation of a 
young miss of seven years and positive 
views: “Christopher Robin is an awful 
nice boy, the awful nicest boy I know.” 
And the art of Milne is that we do know 
Christopher Robin; he is at once a highly 
individualized, recognizable little fellow 
of from three to six and the embodiment 
of all that is boyishly ingenuous and 
charming. 

My favorites among the first-personal 
poems in addition to the ones I have 
cited, are: “Puppy and I,” ‘Market 
Square,’ “Missing,” “Forgiven,” and 
“The Little Black Hen,” all of which 
record the boy's affection for the small 
creatures. To these I would join that 
memorable scene depicted in “Lines and 
Squares.” This is the first stanza: 

Whenever I walk in a London street, 
I’m ever so careful to watch my feet; 

And I keep in the squares, 

And the masses of bears 
Who wait at the corners all ready to eat 
The sillies who tread on the lines in the street, 

Go back to their lairs, 


And I say to them, “Bears, 
Just look how I’m walking in all of the squares!’ 
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For a mingling of small-boy apprehen- 
sion and bravado that is unsurpassed. 
But with all due admiration for 
Christopher Robin and the poems said 
by him, I think most children would pre- 
fer the poems said by Christopher Robin's 
father. Among these are some of the 
most diverting jingle-stories ever written. 
‘The Three Foxes” is one of them. It 
gets off to a good start: 
Once upon a time there were three little foxes 
Who didn’t wear stockings, and they didn’t wear 
sockses, 
But they all had handkerchiefs to blow their noses, 
And they kept their handkerchiefs in card-board 


boxes. 


Another is ‘“The King’s Breakfast,” with 
its tricky movement and its air of mock- 
seriousness. Another is “The Dormouse 
and the Doctor,” which would be pure 
Edward Lear if it were not pure A. A. 
Milne. But ‘Bad Sir Brian Botany,” and 
“King John’s Christmas,” and ‘Teddy 
Bear,’ and ‘“The Old Sailor,” and ‘“The 
Emperor’s Rhyme,” are almost as delect- 
able. They offer hilarious nonsense, to 
the accompaniment of irresistible rhythm 
and a steady machine-gun fusillade of 
spluttering sounds. His stanza patterns 
are varied, often intricate, and he is never 
fazed by the problem of rhyme-matching; 
if need be, he can make his own coinage 
following the royal precedent of Lewis 
Carroll and Mother Goose and other 
droll kings and queens—or queans. He 
gives us plenty of the repetitions which 
children smack their lips over and now 
and then a bit of children’s idiom. 
Occasionally Mr. Milne, abandoning 
his whimsies, tries his hand at serious 
lyricism. Not happily, I think. In “The 
Mirror,” one of his efforts in this genre, 
he fails utterly to convey the placid 
beauty of the landscape. His sibilants, the 
similarity of his rhyming sounds, and the 
cacophony of several of the lines make 
this a very bad poem. ‘The Invaders” is 
much better in phrasing and somewhat 
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better in music. But the jingler’s hanker- 
ing for tongue-twisters interferes even 
here, and at least one line is exceedingly 
awkward: “But left the blue-bell bluer 
yet.” If one wishes to get a rough but 
just measure of Mr. Milne as a singer, 
he need only compare his ‘Swing Song” 
with Stevenson’s, or his ““Wind on the 
Hill” with Christina Rossetti's “Who Has 
Seen the Wind?” Decidedly, lyricism is 
not Mr. Milne’s game. 

No matter: he doesn’t often attempt 
to play that game. No matter—except 
that those who would place him in the 
foremost rank of children’s poets of today 
must face the fact that he is not usually 
a poet at all. He is a sympathetic and 
very deft interpreter of childhood, and 
the “only begetter’”” of a boy who will 
have an enduring place in our affections 
and in literature: and he is without a peer 
among our contemporaries as a humor- 
ous, whimsical rhymester for children. 
Praise high enough! And destiny high 
enough, to contribute so bountifully to 
the glee of children, to arouse their 
laughter. Let us permit a great poet, 
Swinburne, to describe such laughter. 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells of earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together ; 


Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundawn stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm wan weather. 


One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven hereafter; 


Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning's rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 

Fills a child’s clear laughter. 





——_ 
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DOROTHY ALDIS 


Mrs. Aldis ranks next to Milne, I 
think, of all those rhymesters who present 
the brighter, gayer aspects of childhood. 
In her three volumes? she sets forth a wide 
variety of scenes and incidents which 
smack of reality: children’s problems, 
worries and enigmas, their fancies, no- 
tions, metaphors, and guesses about this 
“buzzing, booming confusion’ which is 
life, their naiveté,—and their shrewdness 
—all from the child’s “coign of vantage” 
and in a child’s idiom, simple, yet not 
simplified. It is light verse, boasting no 
other virtue. And it need not, for surely 
the faithful, graphic, deft recordings of 
the minute chronicles of childhood have 
a charm and value all their own. 

Among my favorite verses are: ‘The 
Ice Man,” “In The Barnyard,” “The 
Candle Complains,” “Looking In,” 
“Street Lamps,” ‘‘Lonesome,” “The Little 
Calf,” “The Light,” “Windy Wash Day,” 
“The Picnic,” “Going to Sleep,” “Hid- 
ing,” ‘The Sand Pile,” ““Harebells,” ‘The 
Storm,” “The Goldfish,” “What Hap- 
pened,” “Night and Morning,” “Radia- 
tor Lions,” ‘Everybody Says,” “Blum” 
(what Humpty Dumpty terms a “‘port- 
manteau” word), “The Sad Shoes,” 
“Nice Food,” “Dangerous,” ‘Under- 
neath” (the bed), “The Why Girl,” “My 
Nose,” and ‘The Secret Place’’; but as 
I leaf through the books again, I find 
many others quite as charming. 

These are, for the most part, poems 
of but two dimensions: attentive observa- 
tion and trim and sprightly presentation. 
The impact is immediate but there is only 
faint reverberation of larger meanings. 
Yet here are two poems which show the 
child in a pensive, “poetic’’ mood: 


DRESSES 
When my mother is not there 
Her dresses hang so sadly 
2 Everything and Anything, 1925; Here, There and 


Everywhere, 1927; Hop, Skip and Jump, 1934. Verses are 
quoted by permission of the publishers, Minton, Balch. 
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In the closet near the stair, 
For they are feeling badly. . 


They look so straight when she is gone, 
They're droopier and thinner— 
They have a kind of patient look— 
As though they needed dinner. 

THE MoviING House 
Walking home one evening 
We met a funny load— 
A wooden house was being pulled 
By horses up the road. 


Through windows without curtains 
We saw its papered walls, 

Its stairs going up and coming down 
Between two little halls, 


And no stove in the kitchen, 

And it was sad somehow; 

We wished a voice would call, ‘‘oo-hoo,” 
Or “‘Supper’s ready now.” 


And here are two experiences post-haste 
from childhood: 


A DREADFUL SIGHT 
We saw him so naughty and scratching and hitting 
And when he sat down, then he wouldn't stop sitting. 
Right in the sidewalk with everyone staring, 
But he didn’t care—oh, he /ked it not caring. 

WHEN I Was Lost 


Underneath my belt 

My stomach was a stone, 

Oh, sinking was the way I felt— 
All hollow, and Alone. 

Mrs. Aldis has no great dexterity in 
the nimble art of juggling jingles, but 
her technique is adequate for her pur- 
poses. Nor is she concerned with literary 
effects and the rich panoply of poesy. 
But what she is, she is: accurate inter- 
preter of the epochal dramas in the every- 
day existence of small children; to chil- 
dren full of interest, and to adults full 
of nostalgia for the dead past, here made 
so living. 


JOHN FARRAR 


A slender volume with slender verses, 
that of John Farrar,’ not very good poetry, 


3 Songs for Johnny-Jump-Up. Richard C. Smith, 1930. 
Verses are quoted by permission of the author, John Farrar. 
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not very good rhymes. No doubt it is true 
in its origins, based squarely on children’s 
experiences, their questions and their sur- 
mises; but Mr. Farrar is sufficiently 
learned in literary principles to know that 
fidelity to the actual is not enough. No 
doubt, however, these verses are regarded 
by the author as “penny whistles’; no 
doubt he would be among the first to dis- 
countenance attributing to them high 
value. 

Among the better verses are “Wish in 
the Wind,” and ““Threnody,”’ which have 
pleasant, clear images and musical stanza- 
rhythms. This as the first stanza of each: 


I'd like to be a swallow 

With swift and sturdy wings, 
I'd like to know the secrets 
The south wind brings. 


The red leaves fall upon the lake, 
The brown leaves drift, 

The yellow leaves fly with the wind, 
High and swift. 


I like Mr. Farrar somewhat better in 
his nonsense, in “Neighbors,” for ex- 
ample, or in “Scissors”: 


The scissors cannot happy be 

They cut and cut eternally, 

They're always spoiling silks and such, 
They can’t enjoy it very much; 


'T would be far nicer in the end, 

If they could change their work—and mend 
For though they have such cruel features 
They're really tender-hearted creatures. 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


In Miss Crowell’s volume‘* I find four 
or five dainty, fanciful poems, not un- 
like those of Frank Dempster Sherman's 
Little-Folk Lyrics and Josephine Preston 
Peabody's Book of the Little Past, though 
certainly inferior to them in texture and 
structure. The best, I think, are ‘‘Kites,”’ 
“Bubbles,” “Fire Flies,” and “Shooting 


* Mr. Humpety Comes to Tea. Turner Company, 1929. 
Quotations are made with the publisher's permission. 


Stars’’—all “poetic” themes. I quote the 


latter. 
I think the lovely shooting stars 
Are Heaven's fireflies; 
They dart across the heavenly grass 
And light our summer skies. 
I wonder if the children there 
Run as we do each night 
And catch the fireflies in their hands 
To see what makes the light? 


LYSBETH BOYD BORIE 


I could wish that blurb-writers and re- 
viewers would stop trying to launch books 
of verse for children by comparing the 
writers to Stevenson. Here are Mrs. 
Borie’s two books:° pleasing, frolicsome 
verses commemorating the experiences 
and observations of children, quite small 
children, in sprightly verses—but with no 
more resemblance to the child of Robert 
Louis Stevenson than has all poetry for 
children since the appearance of The 
Child’s Garden, so frequently and so con- 
fidently referred to and apparently so sel- 
dom read by jacket-eers. 

Mrs. Borie’s first book swung through 
several editions in as many years, but 
neither that volume or the later ones 
contain anything remarkable or compa- 
rable to most of the rhymes we have been 
discussing in this study. They are merely 
amiable, perky little sketches of nice, 
normal children: their carryings-on and 
“bright” sayings, funny and, as one little 
girl to whom I read the verses said, ‘‘kind 
of cute.” Here are two typical things 
which I have taken the liberty of altering 
from the vertical to the horizontal print- 


Ing: 

I wouldn’t mind Measles and I wouldn't mind 
Mumps, 

‘Cause at least I'd have rashes and at least I'd have 
bumps, 

But I hate tonsillitis ‘cause there’s nothing new to 
see— 

When I take off my underclothes, there’s only just 
me. 


5 Poems for Peter, Lippincott, 1928, and David Has His 
Day, Lippincott, 1934. Verses are quoted by permission 
ot the publishers. 
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I hate to swallow ocean and it’s all God’s fault, 
‘Cause he could have put in sugar and he went and 
put in salt. 


The boys in Mrs. Borie’s books are 
engaging little fellows, natural too, and 
a bit mischievous. Some of their escapades 
and their stories about them are enjoy- 
able, as in ‘Caterpillars,’ “Wish I 
Knew,” “I’m Not Sick,” ‘Just Around,” 
“July,” “Burning Hot,” and ‘Just My 
Size.” Their occasional Ogden-Nashian 
rhymes also are worth quoting, as 

I like circuses with clowns and trapeses, 

But I'm not spozed to go on account of diseases. 


Nice children, Peter and David, pre- 
sented with understanding and humor. 
They would find themselves at home with 
the youngsters of James Whitcomb Riley; 
but they don’t belong with The Child in 
the Garden. 


HISTORY (?) IN VERSE 
Egged on, perhaps, by the history- 


debunkers, two English® and two Ameri- 
can’ versifiers have recently done a bit 
of muck-raking for children. Fine fun, 
fun for the writers and fun for children 
and their elders: witty, satirical, nonsensi- 
cal, mock-heroic though occasionally 
serious, written in rattling, jingly rhythm 
with lots of tricky feminine rhymes and 
tongue-twisters. 

The Farjeons present English kings 
and queens, then, intoxicated by the taste 
of blood, run amuck over the planet, be- 
laboring celebrated heads of many lands 
—but always observing the spirit of 
“good clean fun.” On the whole they are 
more clever and sparkling, with more 
dash and gusto and more variety in their 
attacks than the Benéts. 

As samples, I quote the first stanza of 
the Farjeons’ “Henry VIII” 


® Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon. Kings and Queens, and 
Heroes and Heroines. E. P. Dutton. Verses are quoted with 
the publishers’ permission. 

Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benét. A Book of 
Americans, published by Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. Copy- 
right, 1933. Verses are quoted with the publishers’ per- 
mission. 


Bluff King Hal was full of beans; 
He married half a dozen queens; 
For three called Kate they cried the banns, 
And one called Jane, and a couple of Anns. 


and the first stanza of the Benéts’ ‘“Ben- 

jamin Franklin’’: 

Ben Franklin munched a loaf of bread while walking 
down the street 

And all the Philadelphia girls tee-heed to see him eat, 

A country boy come up to town with eyes as big as 
saucers 

At the ladies in their furbelows, the gempmun on 
their horses. 


Amiable foolery! And it isn’t all 
foolery, for the authors recognize true 
heroism and unassuming nobility, and 
honor these sterling qualities sincerely 
even though lightheartedly. It is good 
stuff for boys and girls who have already 
a formal bowing acquaintance with these 
gentry through the history books. 

New Cautionary Tales* is Hilaire Bel- 
loc’s latest offering to the gaiety of the 
children of the nations, and as ebullient, as 
effervescent, as sparkling as his earlier 
rhymes. No one since Edward Lear sur- 
passes Belloc in the palatable mixture of 
sense and puckishness, of high spirits, 
of nonchalant handling of intractable 
rhymes and metres. These are cautionary 
rhymes, but often set spinning with the 
“reverse English” on them so that the 
Jane and Ann Taylor-ish morals are 
neatly and completely laughed out of 
court. 

Here are the lugubrious tales of Maria, 
“who made faces and was deplorably 
married”; of Sarah, who wouldn’t learn 
to read, so couldn’t read the sign warning 
of the very furious bull in the field, 
so-o-o (as Ed Wynn would say) got 
badly tossed; of John, who persisted in 
throwing stones at folks—and got his 
come-uppance; and others of their kid- 
ney. A welcome addition to the child’s 
book of necessary nonsense. 


58 Harper's, 1931. 
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SUMMARY 


As I rummage again through my 
shelves of recent books of poetry for chil- 
dren and glance back over what I have 
written, I am impressed with the wide 
range and the high quality of a fair pro- 
portion of this poetry. To be sure, there 
is much that is empty, puerile, and mere- 
tricious, much that is silly, mushy, and 
teacher-y. But I believe that in no ten or 
fifteen year period of the past has so 
much excellent poetry and verse been 
created for children. We have no Wil- 


liam Blake, to be sure, no Robert Louis 
Stevenson, no Christina Rossetti, who, it 
may be, are first in quality partly because 
they were first in time. But with Walter 
de la Mare, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Winifred Welles, Mary Austin, Rachel 
Field, Hilda Conkling, Vachel Lindsay, 
Carl Sandburg, Frances Frost, A. A. 
Milne, to say nothing of a half-dozen 
capable rhymsters and masters of jingle- 
metres—surely the golden treasury for 
children has been receiving during these 
years rich accessions. 


A POPULAR SUBJECT 


(Continued from page 286) 


eer,” and insured continued reading by the rest of 
the class. Each “purchaser” of a doll, claimed 
and read the matching book. 


Special messages were written to differ- 
ent girls in the group about books read. 
Example: 

Pick out all the words that suggest Hitty. 


Phoebe Preble Rover 
crow’s nest cannibals 
express wagon bandits 


whale-oil 

snake charmer 
Twelfth Night Cake 
wedding gown 


Mignon 
marionette 
cross-stitch 


blonde hair 


Following are the choices of the chil- 
dren: 


Pretty Polly Perkins —5 votes 
Lonesomest Doll —3 votes 
Popover Family —1 vote 


Memoirs of a London Doll —1 vote 


The children in their choice of Pretty 
Polly Perkins stated that the doll was a 
rag doll, could not be broken, was prettily 
dressed and seemed to portray the mean- 
ing of ‘Merry Christmas.” 

The Lonesomest Doll was chosen be- 
cause she could be played with but her 
clothes ‘‘should not be real—put on some 
diamonds and stones like the make-be- 
lieve five-and-ten-cent store.” 

Popover Family was chosen because the 


dolls were not expensive and money was 
scarce! 

The heroine of Memoirs of a London 
Doll was chosen because she had seen so 
many wonderful things and was different 
from an ordinary doll. 


LEADS WHICH MIGHT ARISE FROM StupDy OF DOLLS 


Finding poems about dolls. 

Reading short stories, songs, and plays. 

Looking up data on ancient dolls. 

Looking up data on modern dolls. 

Learning of dolls in the lives of famous people, for 
example: Dickens, Lewis Carrol, Hans C. Ander- 
sen, George Eliot, Queen Victoria, and Eugene 
Field. 

Making a doll house. 

Furnishing a doll house. 

Making paper dolls. 

Taking trip to children’s museum to see doll exhibit. 

Dramatizing of a doll book. 

Giving a puppet show. 

Drawing an original picture of doll not shown in 
book. 

Reading of the manufacturing of dolls, for example: 
wooden, wax, china, bisque, unbreakable, rubber, 
talking and walking. 

Giving a doll party—note different kinds of dolls 
brought and their dress. (Might be planned for 
Doll Festival Day as a lead into study of Japan.) 

Playing doll games. 

Making dolls’ clothes. 

Dressing a doll for a hospital. 

Making a rag doll for young sister or kindergarten. 

Telling interesting experience of one’s own doll. 

Writing original stories of dolls. 
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THE EXTENT OF THE USE OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


(Continued from page 290) 


12. Freeman, Frank N. “Curriculum Investiga- 
tions at the Elementary- and Secondary-School Lev- 
els—Handwriting.” Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. IV, No. 2, April, 1934, p. 138-40. 

13. Freeman, Frank N. ‘An Evaluation of 
Manuscript Writing.”” The Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 36:446-55, February, 1936. 

14. Gates, Arthur I., and Brown, Helen. ‘‘Ex- 
perimental Comparisons of Print-Script and Cursive 
Writing.” Journal of Educational Research, 20:1-14, 
June, 1929. 

15. Goetsch, Walter R. “The Effect of Early 
Handwriting Instruction.” The Elementary School 
Journal, 36:290-8, December, 1935. 

16. Gray, William Henry. ‘An Experimental 
Comparison of the Movements in Manuscript Writ- 
ing and Cursive Writing.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 21:259-72, April, 1930. 

17. Grill, Erma G. “Manuscript Writing and 
Its Value to a Sight-Saving Child.” Educational 
Method, 9:407-12, April, 1930. 

18. Keim, S. Lucia. ‘The Present Status and 
Significance of Manuscript Writing.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 24:115-26, September, 1931. 

19. Reeder, Edwin H. “An Experiment with 
Manuscript Writing in the Horace Mann School.” 
Teachers College Record, 28:255-60, November, 
1926. 

20. Turner, Olive G. ‘The Comparative Legi- 
bility and Speed of Manuscript and Cursive Hand- 
writing.” The Elementary School Journal, 30:780-6, 
June, 1930. 

21. Wahlert, Jennie. “Manuscript Writing.” 
Childhood Education, 8:517-9, June, 1932. 

22. Winch, W. H. “Print-Script and Cursive- 
Script in Schools: An Investigation in Neuro-Muscu- 
lar Re-Adjustment.” The Forum of Education, 4:123- 
38; 206-22, June and November, 1926. 


23. “A Test of Speed in Manuscript Handwrit- 
ing,” from The London Times, Educational Supple- 
ment, reported in The Elementary School Journal, 
31:731-3, June, 1931. 


Manuals and Copy Books 


1. Conard, Edith Underwood. Show Me How 
to Write (in Manuscript), Book One and Book Two, 
and Teacher's Guide. The A. N. Palmer Company, 
Chicago, 1936. 

2. Freeman, Frank N. Correlated Handwriting, 
From Print to Script, Numbers 1 and 2. The Zaner- 
Bloser Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1936. 

3. Krenwinkel, Julia. Winnetka Manuscript 
Writing Practice Book. Winnetka Educational Press. 
Winnetka, Illinois, 1933. 

4. Krenwinkel, Julia. From Manuscript Writing 
to Cursive. Winnetka Educational Press. Winnetka, 
Illinois, 1933. 

5. Stone and Smalley. Manuscript Writing Les- 
sons, Books I, II and III, with Teacher's Guide for 
each. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 1931. 

6. Wahlert, Jennie, and Leutheusser, A. O. 
My First Writing Book and My Second Writing 
Book, with Teachers Manual, 1935). Laurel Book 
Company. Chicago, 1933. 


Handwriting Scales 


1. Conard, Edith Underwood. Manuscript Writ- 
ing Standards, Pencil Forms. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1929. 

2. Conard, Edith Underwood. Manuscript Writ- 
ing Standards, Pen Forms. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


City, 1929. 


THE LIBRARY AND “AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM ” 


(Continued from page 297) 


books is not, hence, a matter of meeting 
a dozen or twenty or thirty enabling ob- 
jectives, but is, at any given time, just 
what it is called, choosing books. People 
choose books, not under enabling ob- 
jectives, but in libraries, with possibilities 
for good, bad, and mixed values. Li- 
brarians are factors in the situation. So 
also are bindings, card catalogues, pic- 


tures, chairs, tables, and lights. ‘Typical 
materials” are primarily books—in 
abundance; but they should include more 
than books and papers. The teacher 
should know what she is doing and why; 
so also should the librarian. It is highly 
important that those who attempt to de- 
velop an experience curriculum recognize 
these matters. 








Needed Research in Elementary 
School Reading’ 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


R. DURRELL was assigned the 
; task of making “a summary of 

the principles of teaching read- 
ing based on research for which published 
data are available.” I can testify on the 
basis of experiences in reviewing the lit- 
erature of the field that Dr. Durrell was 
given a very difficult task. It is difficult 
because of the large number of researches 
from which choices must be made and 
because of the hazards of appraising a 
piece of research work from the incom- 
plete description usually printed. It is 
difficult because the validity of an investi- 
gation as such is not always highly corre- 
lated with its practical or theoretical 
value. Despite these and other difficulties, 
Dr. Durrell has, in my opinion, done an 
exceptionally fine piece of work. I feel 
that he has displayed rare judgment in the 
choice of the 122 reports, from the avail- 
able list of many times this number. He 
has been shrewdly critical in evaluating 
these studies as regards their technical 
validity and their practical significance in 
teaching. In an article brief as his report 
is, Dr. Durrell has given a surprisingly 
large number of suggestions of value both 
to the investigator and the classroom 
teacher. His summary should be required 
reading for both groups. 

Although the program committee has 
suggested that I make a number of criti- 
cal evaluations of the report itself such 
as, for example, giving particular in- 
stances in which a study has been over- 


* An evaluation of the Fourth Annual Research Bul- 


letin of the National Conference on Research in Elementary 
School English, Research Problems in Reading, by D 
Durrell. 


or undervalued; and that I appraise the 
original reports as, for example, by an- 
alyzing the one research placed above all 
others in importance, I have felt it would 
be more helpful to confine myself largely 
to one of the recommendations; namely, 
to discuss the problems that ‘‘you would 
recommend above all others for imme- 
diate investigation and study.” 

In undertaking this task, I shall take 
advantage of a certain freedom denied to 
Dr. Durrell. He was required to confine 
himself to a summary of principles based 
on published research. I am going to con- 
sider certain needs for research which are 
suggested not only by published research, 
but by observations and reports of prac- 
tice, outcomes of remedial instruction, 
implications contained in educational and 
psychological theories or purely personal 
hunches. I wish to discuss briefly what 
are considered to be the major needs in 
the teaching of reading and to mention 
in passing the extent to which these needs 
have been and should be approached ex- 
perimentally. The order is not an order of 
preference or importance, but one of con- 
venience for discussion. In accordance 
with Mr. Certain’s request, my comments 
are concerned chiefly to needs of instruc- 
tion in the primary grades. 


1. The need for more and better instruc- 
tional material 
Dr. Durrell found relatively few stud- 
ies of the significance of the amount of 
material provided at each step in the pro- 
gram or written within the limits of a 
given vocabulary. I was relieved to note 
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that in referring to a study of mine, he 
quoted as my “guesses” rather than as 
convictions my statements that for each 
“new” word there should be enough 
reading matter to provide at least 35 re- 
appearances for the average pupil and 
55 for slow pupils. A dissertation by Miss 
May Lazar, handed to me just before I 
began to write this paper, shows that in 
New York City schools reading does not 
rank high in popularity and that although 
no child in 2000 reports reading as un- 
interesting, a large proportion declare the 
reading matter to be difficult. Recent 
studies by myself and my associates, in- 
cluding the experiences of those who 
have since January 1, 1934 been giving 
remedial instruction to more than 12,000 
pupils in New York City schools, lead 
me to believe that the greatest single need 
of the classroom teacher is for from five 
to ten times as much reading matter of 
high quality, written without any new 
words, as is now available. My “guesses”’ 
of 1929 were much too low. 

I think we have evidence that half or 
more of our pupils never really read in 
the first three grades. If Thorndike’s 
analysis of the vocabulary burdens of 
books used in grades four to six is correct, 
a large proportion really read little in 
these grades. 

In the primary grades, at least, most 
pupils laboriously study printed material ; 
they may translate it much as you and I 
translate passages from a foreign lan- 
guage, but they rarely really read a pas- 
sage at first trial as you and I read most 
material in the vernacular. That service- 
able reading habits—rhythmic progres- 
sion along the line, quick perception of 
words in thought units, full comprehen- 
sion with a reserve of attention for think- 
ing with what is comprehended—are 
often not acquired; and that 18 per cent 
or more should fail to acquire even the 
most essential reading techniques is not 
surprising. The other requirements of 


reading instruction, to be mentioned pres- 
ently, are difficult to provide for pupils 
who are constantly occupied in a struggle 
with word difficulties rather than engag- 
ing in genuine reading. I should now 
change my guess by saying that, after the 
average pupil has 35 or 40 contacts with 
the ‘‘new” words, he should have many 
times as much more material in which no 
other “new words” are contained so that 
he may really do some reading. 

We are studying the effects of the use 
of such material now, particularly with 
pupils of I.Q.’s of 100 or less, for whom 
the need of extensive reading matter an- 
encumbered by word difficulties, is par- 
ticularly great. It is from this dull-normal 
group that most reading defects come and 
for whom difficulty in reading is a fatal 
personal and social, as well as an educa- 
tional handicap. I hope others will in- 
vestigate this hypothesis: that if you will 
provide 6, 8, 10, 12 times as much read- 
ing material as you now have for each 
unit assignment of new words, you will 
have taken a most important step in 
teaching pupils to read. 


2. The need of keeping a daily check on 
the achievements and difficulties of 
the beginning reader 
Although Dr. Durrell states that 

“every problem in the field of reading re- 

lates to that of providing for individual 

differences,” he is clearly of the opinion 
that a major defect in teaching is found 
in the fact that the class rather than the 
pupil is the unit of instruction. He de- 
plores the dearth of scientific study of 
methods of finding and meeting the 
needs of individual pupils and urges 
studies of methods of detecting individ- 
ual differences and of using work-books 
and other self-directing methods, small 
group organization within a class, pupil 
teachers, and other devices for adminis- 
tering to individual needs. 

During the past year and a half, Dr. 
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G. L. Bond and I have been studying 
first grade failures in the making. We 
observed one group of 10 pupils, who 
from September to the middle of March 
made little or no headway in large classes 
and who would probably continue indefi- 
nitely as failures under these circum- 
stances. Taken in hand individually by 
teachers similar to the one in charge of 
the class, but studied and taught accord- 
ing to their peculiar difficulties and needs, 
every one of these children learned to 
read in three weeks and, returned to the 
class, held his own to the end of the 
term. These and other similar experiences 
lead me to believe that at least 4 out of 5 
deficiencies in reading result from failure 
to recognize the individual pupil's fail- 
ures and difficulties which crop out from 
day to day and which, unless detected and 
corrected, block completely or at least in- 
terfere seriously with further progress. 
Yet mainly these are difficulties, omis- 
sions, and misunderstandings, which the 
ordinary teacher can detect and remedy if 
she can arrange to get at the pupil with 
the right point of view and diagnostic 
materials. 

To make it possible to secure a fre- 
quent check-up upon individual progress 
and detect handicaps, such as failing to 
learn certain words, understand certain 
instruction or perceive the nature of tech- 
niques, a variety of means should be 
evaluated. The use of a printed combina- 
tion of intrinsic teach-and-test exercises 
of the workbook type appears to be of 
great value. More and better material of 
this sort should be developed. Periodic 
inventories of a more extended type may 
be properly embodied in the program. 
Better standards and means of evaluating 
the significance of an error such as mis- 
recognition of one word in ten, or in 
giving the reversal of one out of every 
ten reversible words at midterm in grade 
one, are needed to guide the learner 
wisely. Classroom organizations permit- 


ting the teacher to observe the pupils at 
work and to give help when it is needed 
are still indispensable. The teacher who 
doesn’t know pretty fully what the pu- 
pils’ abilities and difficulties are at any 
time is a teacher who will have failing 


and handicapped pupils. 


3. Need of more sagacious guidance (in- 
struction, demonstration, dramatiz- 
ing) by the teachers 
In learning to read in the primary 

grades, the pupil must acquire certain 
skills, such as observing words with in- 
creasing speed and accuracy in the right- 
ward direction, moving the eyes along the 
line, perceiving familiar words in sense- 
ful groups, etc. which are very subtle and 
difficult to demonstrate or explain. Al- 
though our research leading to the dis- 
covery of the basal skills in reading has 
been distinguished and fundamental, we 
lag seriously in discovering the best ways 
to guide pupils in acquiring the good and 
avoiding the poor techniques. Many 
teachers are following methods that can 
be demonstrated by theory and investiga- 
tion to be faulty. There is apparently 
much confusion and variation in the 
methods of telling about, demonstrating, 
and guiding pupils in the development of 
these techniques. Skilled guidance of the 
pupils is of basal importance in acquiring 
any act of skill, and a marked improve- 
ment among teachers is needed. 

One gets the feeling that our researches 
have failed to appraise the relative merits 
of the most skilled methods, and are 
chiefly concerned with the rather crude, 
cut and dried, especially older procedures. 
This is doubtless due to the difficulty of 
securing the most sagacious and skillful 
procedures for a prolonged and carefully 
controlled test. It is technically possible, 
however, although difficult and expen- 
sive, to portray and test the results of the 
techniques of master teachers. This we 
need to do. 
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Each of us has seen teachers who, for 
example, told about, demonstrated and 
guided the pupil in developing the tech- 
niques of word study and word recogni- 
tion with such skill that any child—unless 
he be blind, deaf, or idiotic—would learn 
rapidly and well. Experiments could and 
should be set up whereby the work of 
such teachers and the pupils’ responses 
would be recorded by sound-motion pic- 
tures over a period of time and then 
analyzed, rationalized, and compared. 
We could thus discover the specific ef- 
fects of each technique and secure a 
demonstration of it which would enable 
other teachers to learn to do similarly 
good work. Use of such a device for teach- 
ing purposes has become a commonplace 
in the training of football players, tennis 
players, actors, mechanics, and others. 

It is interesting to note that pitifully 
little study has been made of the possi- 
bilities of using animated pictures, sound- 
motion slow pictures, and other mechani- 
cal devices for showing pupils how to 
look along the line, how to survey a 
word, etc. or to demonstrate word group- 
ings, word characteristics, and the like. 
Theoretically, it appears that some of 
these things can be better shown by 
mechanical devices than by demonstra- 
tions or discussions by the teacher. In- 
deed, a real value of such devices is that 
we can have the teacher’s comments ac- 
companying them. By exposing a word 
as a whole, then one part at a time; by 
exposing thought-units one after an- 
other; by having a ball of light bounce 
along the line to set the pace and char- 
acter of the eye-movements and to guide 
them, and by many other well-known 
methods, the guidance of pupils in read- 
ing might be greatly improved. The rela- 
tive merits of such procedures, moreover, 
could be easily subjected to experimental 
appraisal, and the better procedures could 
be clearly demonstrated to all. 

Thus far it has been suggested that the 


three major needs in teaching reading 
are: (1) the provision of extensive in- 
teresting and educative material which 
may be read without interruption by word 
recognition difficulties; (2) the provision 
of self-manageable material to provide 
for daily check-ups on attainments and 
difficulties; and (3) the improvement of 
methods of demonstrating and guiding 
pupils in the developing of necessary 
techniques. In order to enable the teacher 
to diagnose and adjust instruction daily 
to the individual needs of pupils, it is 
necessary to test all policies rigidly as re- 
gards the amount of teacher’s time which 
they require. 

One of the main causes of pupils’ fail- 
ure in the primary grades is the inability 
of the teacher to find time to observe and 
instruct each of 40 or 50 pupils. Shortage 
of material with which pupils can oc- 
cupy themselves in enjoyable reading 
forces all sorts of teacher time-consuming 
substitutes to develop word recognition 
and reading skills. With a great increase 
in satisfactory material will come many 
possible means of keeping profitably oc- 
cupied, all save the one or few pupils 
with whom the teacher is dealing indi- 
vidually. These various means need in- 
vestigation. Providing an abundance of 
really readable material also enables the 
teacher to spend the time now devoted 
to improvising reading matter, black- 
board exercises, etc. in the study of the 
teach-and-test material results or in direct 
face to face contact with the pupil. In 
developing methods of teacher demon- 
stration and guidance for techniques 
which cannot be cared for by printed 
matter, search must be diligently made 
for those which most effectively conserve 
the teacher’s time and which are most 
readily employed by the pupils them- 
selves. Finally, studies should be made 
of classroom organization and manage- 
ment to find those plans which provide 
most effectively for permitting the 
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teacher to deal with individuals. Once a 
teacher is able to observe, diagnose, and 
teach each child individually each day, 
she will rarely fail to produce satisfactory 
interest and ability in reading. 


4. Need to start pupil at right time 

The first problem raised in the section 
of the Summary which I was asked to re- 
view is that of the best time to start the 
pupil to read. A number of studies seem 
to indicate that reading is best begun at 
a given mental age such as 6.5 years. 
Some apparently hold to the opinion that 
a definite mental age or physiological or 
combined age may be found which will 
be generally optimum. I doubt that these 
studies justify this conclusion. I believe 
that the optimum age or status of begin- 
ning to read is as much a matter of the 
teacher, the materials and methods, and 
the general purposes of the class as a 
matter of age or status of the pupil. What 
these studies show is an optimum age for 
the particular program and teacher in 
question. In a recent study of my own, 
what held for one teacher and program 
did not hold at all for another. It seems 
probable that programs and methods can 
be developed, on the basis of present 
knowledge, which will make any age 
from 3 to 8 years appear optimum. The 
main question, as I see it is: At what 
time is learning to read educationally and 
socially most fruitful to the child? It is 
this problem which we should be study- 
ing. Once the age of optimum utility is 
determined, we can, I believe, and should 
set about developing a program which 
best suits that age. 

The studies already reported seem to 
show that the optimum mental age for 
most programs is a little higher than the 
age of many children who undertake 
them. This simply means that the pro- 
gram was too difficult—exactly as Miss 
Lazar’s pupils declare. Now, in such a 
case there seems to be no good reason for 


saying, in effect: The solution of this 
problem is not to change the reading pro- 
gram to suit the child but to wait help- 
lessly until nature changes the child to fit 
the reading course. 

It is, furthermore, misleading to as- 
sume that mere delay—mere growth will 
change the child so that he will not be 
affected by any defects in materials and 
methods. Our studies during the last year 
seem to show that loosely administered 
mass methods in large classes leave 
plenty of room for difficulties and fail- 
ures by chronologically and mentally 
older, as well as younger children. I do 
not believe that all the difficulties of 
teaching reading are going to be side- 
stepped merely by delaying the time of 
beginning instruction. To repeat, in sum- 
mary: We need first to determine the so- 
cially desirable age of beginning reading 
and then to develop materials and meth- 
ods nicely adjusted to that age. The age 
of beginning reading thus viewed be- 
comes a more important and more neg- 
lected problem than ever. 


5. The need of making reading the most 
serviceable instrument possible in a 
rich school program 
In mentioning the importance of 

studying the social values of ability to 

read, one sees the logical necessity of 
determining how well and when reading 
and instruction in reading may be made 
the most useful component of the chil- 
dren’s school and home life. I fear it may 
be urged that the 112 outstanding studies 
reviewed by Dr. Durrell show a preoc- 
cupation with reading methods and ma- 
terials per se and too little concern with 
the purposes and methods of education 
and child development in the large. Mind 
you I am not blaming the reviewer for 
this. We investigators have conceived 
reading as a too isolated activity. How 
can reading be made most fully to serve 
and be served by each of a number of 
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Teaching the Technique of 
Manuscript Form 


ELVA RUTH GARFIELD 
Postal address, Geneva, Illinois 


Y MUSIC teacher fulfilled a 
child’s dream of a lovely lady. 
We felt contented and safe, just 


to be with her, because we knew how sin- 
cerely she loved us. We gradually realized 
how earnest was her desire for us to grow 
in our musical study and its accomplish- 
ments. Still more gradually we realized 
that she was sharing with us steadily her 
world of art and afluence—a world which 
some of us had never known. She had 
associated generally with distinguished 
musicians and appeared with them in con- 
cert. She could write for both piano and 
voice; some of her compositions are still 
sold in Boston. 

We were intensely proud of the num- 
ber and variety of things our teacher 
knew. Our lesson hours were spent near 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, but those 
hours were happily brightened by vivid 
glimpses of her own early musical study 
and delightful social life in New York 
City. 

We reveled in the beauty of the lovely 
things which graced the rooms—books, 
paintings, unusual ornaments and dishes. 
At her home and in the studio we were 
fascinated by her jewelry, exquisitely 
colored pins and rings that were bits 
of fine art from the Old World. We felt 
important in learning the little facts she 
could tell us about these possessions, such 
as the main difference between Florentine 
and Venetian mosaics. I loved most the 
tiny gold chain swinging from her wrist; 
it was the guard on a very precious brace- 
let. Sometimes I was watching that little 
chain when I was supposed to be watch- 


ing her fingers and mine on the key- 
board. But I was ideally forgiven years 
later; one day when I was leaving Cali- 
fornia, she took the bracelet from her 
wrist and gave it to me, chain and all! 

Now, years later, I still have this brace- 
let; and I still have her other gifts, those 
imperishable things she taught, real 
fondness for Beethoven Sonatas, Pader- 
ewski concerts, famous paintings and 
classical literature. Somehow she taught 
us to love the best. 

Along with these gifts, I still have 
something which I prize highly and grate- 
fully—a memory of her wealth of fas- 
cinating technical knowledge in many 
lines, her natural fondness for that 
knowledge, and her skill in using it. 

In our lesson hours she introduced the 
technical facts exactly when they were 
needed, then explained them so clearly, 
so thoroughly, and with such evident 
pleasure in them, that we in turn made 
use of them naturally and pleasantly. In 
this process of learning, we could not 
escape clear proof that obedience to the 
interesting laws of practice and study led 
directly and surely to our freedom in 
happy accomplishment. We were eager to 
learn the harmonic construction of a com- 
position when we saw that this made 
memorizing easy, and thereby prevented 
the customary childish fear of “‘forget- 
ting” at the annual recitals. (I think par- 
ticularly of the benefit of this mastery 
whenever I hear of undue fear of teach- 
ing too much grammar. ) 

Whenever I hear that technique in the 
teaching of English is either overesti- 
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mated or neglected, I look back to those 
treasured hours with Mary Hammet 
Reed, Mrs. Palmer T. Reed, in Los 
Angeles, and hope that I can learn to 
handle the mechanics of English com- 
position as she handled technique in 
general. The effect of practical success, 
and of pleasure or charm was the ultimate 
aim with her; she valued and used all 
fundamental details and drills with the 
purpose of producing this effect. 

I know, too, that my teaching would 
be benefited by my noticing and studying 
as Mary Reed did, the various methods, 
systems, skills and activities generally 
classified as technical, or related thereto. 
This interest in the wide range colored 
her attitude and activities from her ap- 
preciation of European arts down to cer- 
tain of her exact methods of preparing 
breakfast for her guests in California. As 
I remember the latter, I think she would 
tell me to brighten my attitudes toward 
technique in English. 

As Mary Hammet Reed cherished the 
privilege of teaching little children and 
made the most of this privilege by teach- 
ing richly, so may we! 

One day I discovered that I was ham- 
pering and confusing the children’s prog- 
ress in English composition because | 
had not given them opportunity to see 
and study clearly one mechanical phase— 
manuscript form, the mere spacing or 
placing of any writing on any sheet of 
paper. I had mentioned this point but 
had unconsciously mixed it in with 
thought content, at the same moment de- 
manding the copying of some quotation, 
or the planning of an original story. Ob- 
viously, I had demanded that my juvenile 
friends follow too many separate lines 
at once. 

One most worthy demand of education 
is to emphasize thought content as most 
important, keeping technical things in the 
margin of consciousness. But things can- 
not be shoved into this margin success- 


fully until they have first been mastered. 
When I saw that in my earnest desire to 
be an up-to-date teacher of thought con- 
tent, I had excluded proper attention to 
one lesser detail, an idea like this came to 
me: “If mere form or shape of writing 
on paper is what you wish these children 
to understand, don’t discipline them for 
lack of success; just let the pupils shem- 
selves work with this mere form or shape 
in the most direct way possible, in some 
expressive activity.” 

I asked myself how to help them see 
that whenever we put writing on paper, 
this writing makes a picture which should 
be not only neat, but pleasing to the eye. 

Then grew a plan for teaching manu- 
script form in general by means of gra- 
phic representation. Cardboard sets of ap- 
paratus were made, each set with blue 
pieces bearing the written portions of a 
letter, and gray cards bearing the un- 
written portions. Since manuscript form is 
a phase of English study which involves 
art application, research work was under- 
taken in order to have the sets of ap- 
paratus and various illustrations designed 
correctly from the standpoint of art as 
well as English. The general scheme was 
planned to repeat and clarify constantly 
the fundamental idea that writing on a 
paper forms a picture, which picture 
should be pleasing to the eye. 

The main practical purpose of the plan 
as originated then and used now, is to 
teach the picture idea so clearly that in 
preparing any paper the pupil will think 
to arrange his writing so that the finished 
page will present an attractive picture. 

Experimental and demonstration les- 
sons were conducted from the beginning 
of my study. Different classes worked 
with evident interest and thorough activ- 
ity in grouping the blue cards on blank 
paper so as to make successful designs. 
There was evident enjoyment in develop- 
ing speed in this process. Later, the gray 
margin cards were used with the blue 
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centerpieces for study and representation 
of the whole page. Still later, the gray 
cards were used alone for margin study. 
Various experiments have proved that it 
is possible even with third and fourth 
grade pupils to encourage artistic orig- 
inality and at the same time teach due 
regard for accepted custom as dictated 
by leaders in the teaching of English. In 
upper grades and in high school and col- 
legiate classes more intensive study has 
developed very interesting results. 

Different advantages of this plan of 
graphic representation are evident. 

Clearness in understanding manuscript 
form is gained in three ways: first, the 
mere thoughtful handling of the cards 
automatically forces attention to clear 
concepts of the manuscript elements rep- 
resented by the cards; second, this plan 
gives pupils a clear idea of what the 
whole page product should be, then a 
clear idea of the separate parts as related 
to the whole and to each other; third, as 
mentioned before, temporary concentra- 
tion on mere form alone is a specific aid 
to clearness. 

Economy of time and effort is realized 
by the graphic scheme of teaching. First, 
clearness in any instruction saves time for 
all concerned; second, the use of the cards 
teaches the meaning of such terms as 
“margin,” “indention,” and “heading,” 
much more quickly than the teacher's 
conversational direction and explanation 
from examples in a text. 

Constructive thinking is emphasized by 
the method. The cardboard devices were 
not originated for the purpose of sense 
training. Primarily and finally every prob- 
lem is a problem of thought. The aim 
of the whole plan is to develop on the 
part of the pupils the habit of thinking 
to plan good manuscript form whenever 


necessary. One object of the apparatus 
materials is to get rid of themselves; they 
do teach the pupils to work with ideas in- 
stead of cards. 

Teaching manuscript form as an art 
problem gives opportunity for proper 
flexibility in the student’s application of 
the principles taught. Usage demands a 
few things such as the relative order of 
the parts of a letter. Art demands that a 
page have margins and that our writing 
be arranged in pleasing design. Beyond 
such simple requirements a certain flexi- 
bility is necessary and desirable, necessary 
because we use different types of paper 
constantly, desirable because individuality 
is valuable in any expression. 

As an art application the plan invites 
cooperation from the art department, and 
thereby adds interest to the work. 

Obviously, this system of teaching 
manuscript form has three distinct social 
values: First, it is an art application which 
should be used in everyday life. Second, 
the clearness of the method enables the 
entire group in any grade to understand 
and apply the important principles 
taught; to reach the group whole as often 
and effectively as possible is surely a main 
aim in our present democratic education. 
Finally, one highest aim of the method 
is to develop the idealistic attitude to- 
ward the written page, a conscientious 
feeling for form which will make the 
writer wish to plan a page which will re- 
flect credit on himself; also, we should 
all have the same respect and apprecia- 
tion for any well-written page that we 
have for a well-bound book. 

Whether using typewriter, or cursive or 
manuscript handwriting, and whether us- 
ing blocked or indented forms, the ap- 
plication of the picture idea is easily and 
pleasantly developed by this method. 








Editorial 


The Council's Silver Jubilee Comes to 
a Close in Boston 


N FRIDAY evening, November 

27, following a banquet attended 

by more than eleven hundred 
guests, the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
gathered for the final business meeting of 
the twenty-sixth annual session. This 
meeting marked the close of the business 
activities at the Council's silver jubilee 
celebration. And a dismal close it seemed 
to be for the elementary school and col- 
lege and university divisions of the 
Council. 

The secretary, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
thumbed through the agenda to an item 
on the last page which recounted that 
“there are many demands that the Coun- 
cil work actively in the elementary field.” 
But Mr. Hatfield announced that with the 
close of the session, the Council’s one 
committee in this field, the Committee on 
Recreational Reading, would complete its 
report, and with its dismissal, Council 
work in elementary school English would 
come to a standstill. Inquiry revealed com- 
plete apathy. No one responded; no one 
rose to offer a suggestion. Elementary 
school English appeared to be a dead 
issue. The seven and more years that had 
been spent in arguing over the recrea- 
tional reading list for the elementary 
schools seemed to have left all former en- 
thusiasts cold. 

Then Mr. Hatfield pointed out that 
while more than seventeen vigorous com- 
mittees were active on high school Eng- 
lish problems, not a single committee had 
recently turned a hand at college and uni- 
versity English. Dr. E. D. Thorpe of the 
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University of Michigan, rose and spoke 
to the proposition that the Council should 
organize a committee on the articulation 
of high school and college English. He 
made a motion to that effect, and it was 
passed. Dr. Thomas A. Knott, who was 
next recognized by the chairman, declared 
that a revolving committee of three on 
college English should be established. 
Dr. Knott then added that this committee 
of three should have the power to increase 
its number as need might arise, thus in- 
suring that no important work might go 
neglected. But the secretary, Mr. Hatfield, 
took the floor at this, to point out that 
such discretionary powers on the part of 
the committee would establish a danger- 
ous precedent to Council policies which 
confined all such prerogatives to authority 
centered in the executive committee. Dr. 
Knott forebore to press the matter and 
his motion was passed in its original form. 

Those present who had any interest in 
these two important questions relating to 
English in the elementary school and in 
the college left the meeting with the dis- 
tinct feeling that the close of the next 
quarter of a century will find the National 
Council of Teachers of English doing 
business at the same old stand, namely, 
the secondary school. 

The Council drew its first breath of life 
twenty-five years ago in the outcry it so 
lustily raised against college and univer- 
sity domination. It was the child of that 
old struggle, and vigorous as it is in high 
school circles, seems puny and ineffective 


elsewhere. 
—C.C.C. 
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Clem, O. M.—Some Characters of Charles Dick- 
ens in Terms of Modern Psychology, 215; Collier, 
V. M.—Why a New Story of Roland? 174; 
Connell, J. Z—Newbery Prizes: Awards and 
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Authors, 209; Crosson, W. M.—A Popular Sub- 
ject, 283; Cutler, M. A—The Book Written 
with a Purpose, 131; Hawkins, Q.—Books to 
Grow On, 225; Kangley, L—Approach to Poetry 
Appreciation, 205; Payne, A.—An_ Enriched 
Course in Reading for Grade Six (continued), 
25; Perkins, L. F—‘The Twins’’—Their Origin, 
169; Seegers, J. C—A Study of Children’s Read 
ing, 251; Seredy, K.—The Country of “The 
Good Master,” 167; Shaw, M.—A Bridge of 
International Friendship (bibliography), 170 

CHORAL READING. Lewis, R. B. and Roberts, H. D- 
Dramatic Action in the Verse-Speaking Choir 
(Shop Talk), 77; Lorberg, A. D—What? No 
Stage for Poetry? 41; Pidge, F. E—-Choral Read- 
in by Verse-Speaking Choirs, 44; Shapiro, L.- 
The Musical Approach to Poetry, 63 

CLASSROOM PROJECTS AND METHODs. Crosson, 
W. M.—A Popular Subject, 283; De May, A. J. 
—Fifth Grade Dramatization of the Pied Piper, 
220; Dawson, M. A.—“'We Thank Thee, Lord.” 
Unit Portraying Harvest Festivities Through the 
Years, 245; Gillett, O—Poetry as an Integrating 
Factor, 142; Howland, H. C—A New Procedure 
in Teaching Language, 90; Monroe, F. T.—Folk 
Songs and Folk Lore, 46; Shapiro, L.—The 
Musical Approach to Poetry, 63; Williams, 
C. M.—The Student Publication: An Integral 
Part of the English Program, 112 

Clem, Orlie M. 
in Terms of Modern Psychology, 215 

Collier, Virginia MacMakin—Why a New Story of 
Roland? 174 

CoMPOSITION. Doty, M. J.—One View of Elemen- 
tary English, 66; Dyer, H. S.—Drill and Crea- 
tive Work in Language Expression, 263; Holmes, 
E. E—Writing Experiences of Elementary Chil- 
dren, 107; Howland, H. C—A New Procedure 
in Teaching Language, 90; Soroka, P. E. 
Building a Foundation for Better Written Com- 
position, 33 

COMPOSITION, CREATIVE. Certain, C. C-—A Course 
of Study in Creative Writing for the Grades 
(continued), 29, 68; Calhoun, J—We Visit the 
Grocery Store (satire), 248 

Connell, Joanna Z.—Newbery Prizes: Awards and 
Authors, 209 

Contemporary Poetry for Children—W. Barnes, 3, 
49, 135, 257, 298 

Country of “The Good Master’’—K. Seredy, 167 


Some Characters of Charles Dickens 
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Course of Study in Creative Writing for the Grades 
(continued )—C. C. Certain, 29, 68 

Crosson, Wilhelmina M.—A Popular Subject, 283 

Cutler, Mary Avis—The Book Written with a Pur- 
pose, 131 

Cutright, Prudence—Script-Print and 
Reading and Spelling, 139 


D 

Dawson, Mildred—Recent Sixth Grade Language 
Textbooks, 85; “We Thank Thee, Lord,”’ 245 

De May, Amy J.—A Fifth Grade Dramatization of 
the Pied Piper, 220 

DICKENS, CHARLES. Clem, O. M.—Some Characters 
of Charles Dickens in Terms of Modern Psy- 
chology, 215 

Dolch, E. W.—How Much Word Knowledge Do 
Children Bring to Grade One? 177 

Doty, Mildred J.—One View of Elementary Eng- 
lish, 66 

Dramatic Action in the Verse-Speaking Choir (Shop 
Talk )—R. B. Lewis and H. D. Roberts, 77 

Drill and Creative Work in Language Expression— 
H. S. Dyer, 263 

Drohan, Gertrude—The Extent of the Use of Manu- 
script Writing or Print-Script, 287 

Durrell, D. D.—Research Problems in Reading in 
the Elementary School, 101, 149, 184 

Dyer, Henry $.—Drill and Creative Work in Lan- 
guage Expression, 263 


E 


Eaton, Jeanette—Paths to the Show Window, 97 

Editorials, 35, 73, 116, 157, 195, 239, 274, 314 

Enriched Course in Reading for Grade Six (con- 
tinued )—-A. Payne, 25 

Evaluation of the Yearbook—W. S. Gray, 228 

Extent of the Use of Manuscript Writing or Print- 
Script—G. Drohan, 287 


F 


Fifth Grade Dramatization of the Pied Piper—A. J. 
De May, 220 
Folk Songs and Folk Lore—F. T. Monroe, 46 


G 


Garfield, Elva Ruth—Teaching the Technique of 
Manuscript Form, 311 

Gates, Arthur I—Needed Research in Elementary 
School Reading, 306 

Gillett, Odeyne—Poetry as an Integrating Factor, 142 

Goodykoontz, Bess—The Relation of Pictures to 
Reading Comprehension, 125 

Gray, William S.—An Evaluation of the Yearbook, 
228 

Gunterman, Bertha—‘‘The Larger Heart, the Kindlier 
Hand,” 54 


Beginning 


H 


Haefner, Ralph—The Influence of the Typewriter on 
Reading in the Elementary School, 291 

HANDWRITING. Cutright, P.—Script-Print and Be- 
ginning Reading and Spelling, 139; Drohan, G. 
The Extent of the Use of Manuscript Writing or 
Print-Script, 287 

Hawkins, Quail—Books to Grow On, 225 

Holmes, Ethel E—Writing Experiences of Elemen- 
tary Children, 107 

How Much Word Knowledge Do Children Bring to 
Grade One ?—E. W. Dolch, 177 

Howland, Helen Cotton—A New Procedure in 
Teaching Language, 90 


Influence of the Typewriter on Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School—R. Haefner, 291 


K 
Kangley, Lucy—An Approach to Poetry Apprecia- 
tion, 205 
Kelley, Victor H.—The Use of the Dictionary in the 
Elementary Grades, 17 


L 


LaBrant, Lou L.—The Library and ‘An Experience 
Curriculum in English,’ 295 

Language. See COMPOSITION 

“Larger Heart, the Kindlier Hand”—B. Gunterman, 
54 

Lewis, Richard B. and Roberts, H. D.—Dramatic 
Action in the Verse-Speaking Choir (Shop Talk), 

Library and ‘An Experience Curriculum in English” 
—L. L. LaBrant, 295 

Lorberg, Aileen D.—What? No Stage for Poetry? 41 


M 


McKee, Paul—Problems of Research: An Evaluation, 


269 

MacLatchy, Josephine—A Bibliography of Unpub- 
lished Studies in Elementary School English, 
1925-1934 (continued), 20, 58 

Make It a True One—C. R. Brink, 10 

Manuscript Writing. See HANDWRITING 

Monroe, Frances Taylor—Folk Songs and Folk Lore, 
46 

Musical Approach to Poetry—L. Shapiro, 63 


N 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL ENGLISH. Dolch, E. W.—How 
Much Word Knowledge Do Children Bring to 


OO 


R 


RI 


INDEX 


Grade One? 177; Durrell, D. D.—Research 
Problems in Reading in the Elementary School, 
101, 149, 184; Gates, A. I—Needed Research in 
Elementary School Reading, 306; Goodykoontz, 
B.—The Relation of Pictures to Reading Com- 
prehension, 125; Gray, W. S.—Evaluation of the 
Yearbook, 228; McKee, P.—Problems of Re- 
search: An Evaluation, 269; MacLatchy, J—A 
Bibliography of Unpublished Studies in Elemen- 
tary School English, 1925-1934, 20, 58 
4 Needed Research in Elementary School Reading— 
A. I. Gates, 306 

New. Procedure in Teaching Language—H. C. How- 

land, 90 

Newbery Prizes: Awards and Authors—J. Z. Con- 
i 
| 


nell, 209 
O 


One View of Elementary English—M. J. Doty, 66 


P 


Paths to the Show Window—J. Eaton, 97 

An Enriched Course in Reading for 
Grade Six (continued), 25 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch—“The Twins’—Their Origin, 
169 


Payne, Anna 


Pidge, Florence E.—Choral Reading for Verse- 
| Speaking Choirs, 44 
Poetry as an Integrating Factor—O. Gillett, 142 
t 


Popular Subject—W. M. Crosson, 283 
Problems of Research: An Evaluation—P. McKee, 
269 
R 
READING. Carr, J. W.—The Approach to Reading as 
a Meaningful Process, 145; Cutright, P.—Script- 
Print and Beginning Reading and Spelling, 139; 
Durrell, D. D.—Research Problems in Reading 
in the Elementary School, 101, 149, 184; Gates, 
A. I—Needed Research in Elementary School 
Reading, 306; Goodykoontz, B.—The Relation of 
Pictures to Reading Comprehension, 125; Gray, 
W. S—An Evaluation of the Yearbook, 228; 
Haefner, R.—Influence of the Typewriter on 
Reading in the Elementary School, 291; McKee, 
P.—Problems of Research: An Evaluation, 269 
Recent Sixth Grade Language Textbooks—M. A. 
Dawson, 85 
REFERENCE Books. Barker, V.—Are Reference Ma- 
terials Important in the School Program? 14; 
Kelley, V. H—The Use of the Dictionary in the 
Elementary Grades, 17 
REFERENCE Books. REVIEWS. Bookman’s Manual, 
39; Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, 36; Thorn- 
dike Century Dictionary, 37; Webster's Elemen- 
tary Dictionary, 37; Webster's New International 
Dictionary, 38 
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Relation of Pictures to Reading Comprehension— 
B. Goodykoontz, 125 

Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary 
School—D. D. Durrell, 101, 149, 184 

Reviews and Abstracts, 36, 117, 158, 196, 275 

Roberts, Holland D. and Lewis, R. B.—Dramatic 
Action in the Verse-Speaking Choir (Shop Talk), 
77 

Ryan, Calvin T.—Taking Books to the People, 223 


S 


Script-Print and Beginning Reading and Spelling— 
P. Cutright, 139 

Seegers, J. C—A Study of Children’s Reading, 251 

Seredy, Kate—The Country of “The Good Master,” 
167 

Shapiro, Leo—The Musical Approach to Poetry, 63 

Shaw, Margaret—A Bridge of International Friend- 
ship (bibliography), 170 

Shop Talk, 77, 233 

Some Characters of Charles Dickens in Terms of 
Modern Psychology—O. M. Clem, 215 

Soroka, Pauline E—Building a Foundation for Bet- 
ter Written Composition, 33 

SPELLING. Cutright, P.—Script-Print and Beginning 
Reading and Spelling, 139 

Student Publication: An Integral Part of the English 
Program—C, M. Williams, 112 

Study of Children’s Reading—J. C. Seegers, 251 


T 


Taking Books to the People—C. T. Ryan, 223 

Teaching the Technique of Manuscript Form—E. R. 
Garfield, 311 

TexTBooKs. Dawson, M. A.—Recent Sixth Grade 
Language Textbooks, 85 

Tredick, Florence—At Work With Books, 255 

“The Twins’—-Their Origin—L. F. Perkins, 169 


U 


Use of the Dictionary in the Elementary Grades— 
V. H. Kelley, 17 


V 


VOCABULARY. Dolch, E. W.—How Much Word 
Knowledge Do Children Bring to Grade One? 
177 

W 


“We Thank Thee, Lord.” Unit Portraying Harvest 
Festivities Through the Ages—M. A. Dawson, 
245 

We Visit the Grocery Store (satire)—J. Calhoun, 
248 

What? No Stage for Poetry?—A. D. Lorberg, 41 
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Why a New Story of Roland ?—’V. M. Collier, 174 
Williams, Catharine M.—The Student Publication: 
An Integral Part of the English Program, 112 

WorLD PEACE. Altstetter, M. F—Jane Andrews: A 
Pioneer in Internationalism, 165; From_ the 
World’s Sandlots (editorial), 73; Gunterman, B. 
“The Larger Heart, the Kindlier Hand,” 54; 
In the Name of World Peace (editorial), 195; 


Perkins, L, F.—‘‘The Twins’—Their Origin, 
169; Shaw, M.—A Bridge of International 
Friendship (bibliography), 170 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne—Achievements in English 
in Activity Programs, 94 

Writing. See HANDWRITING 

Writing Experiences of Elementary Children—E. E. 
Holmes, 107 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 


(Continued from page 310) 


distinctive types of activity or child de- 
velopment programs? How can it be 
made the most enjoyable and helpful 
servant of the most richly productive ar- 
rangement of school experiences? What 
do different types of programs in reading 
produce in the way of increased interest 
and ability in artistic, dramatic, linguistic, 
exploratory, social, and other lines as well 
as in self-management, volitional, and 
emotional control, zest for school life, co- 


operativeness and the like? It may, per- 
haps, be validly argued that we must 
reach a thorough understanding of the 
fundamental nature and needs of the 
process of learning to read before we are 
in a position to solve all such problems. 
But the fact remains that they are prob- 
lems of utmost importance which cannot 
safely be delayed indefinitely. It is my 
belief that the time is now ripe for in- 
vestigations along these lines. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
“FINGERS THAT TALK” 


Every teacher should be familiar with this interesting new book on teach- 
ing children to type. eye 
For schools which include typing in their curriculum, it will be a valuable 
help in making the subject fascinating to pupils and easier for the ingers 
teacher. If your school does not teach typing, tell the children about this 
o : that 

way of learning to type at home—about the story of Grace and John in 
Typewriter Adventureland. talk 
A knowledge of typing is becoming essential in every field. More and 
more 7th and 8th grades, high schools, and colleges are demanding type- yd 
written notes and papers. Your pupils will find the ability to type in- 
valuable now and all through life—in school, in business, or in private 
life. “Fingers that Talk” will get them started now—and put them one eae a cota’ the 
step ahead. reach of evaryone eee 
Dr. Ralph Haefner, an authority on the use of typewriters by children, only $1.00, postpaid 

. ’ = . ; Se Sia all .. . Fill in and mail the 
saw the need for a book of this kind and wrote it in simple language, easy soupets Today. 
to understand and easy to follow. He included valuable training in gram- 
mar, punctuation, letter-writing and composition. Your pupils will enjoy learning . . . it gives 
them greater facility in expression .. . better grades .. . and valuable knowledge they can use 
all through life. 





Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


Please enter my order for copies of “‘Fingers that Talk,” for which I enclose check at $1.00 per copy, 


postpaid. 


Street 














